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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Two discourses preached before the University of Cambridge, on commencement 
Sunday, July 1, 1810; and a sermon preached before the society for Missions to 
Africa and the east, at their tenth anniversary, June 12, 1810. To which are added, 
Christian Researches in Asia, with notices of the translation of the Scriptures into 
the Oriental languages. By the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. late vice-Provost of 
the college of Fort William, in Bengal. Cambridge, Deighton ; London, Cadell and 


Davis. 1810. 8vo. p. 382. Price 9s. 


OF one of these sermons, that 
preached before the Mission Society 
to Africa and the East, we have al- 
ready given some account, (See vol. 
for 1810, p. 579). Of the other two, 
it may be enough to say, that they are 
not unworthy of their author’s fame. 
They are occupied with the same im- 
portant object, which has given so 
general an interest to his former pub- 
lications—the diffusion of the .evan- 
gelic light throughout the world. 
The text is, “Let there be light;” 
words, which, though originally ap- 
plied to the creation of natural light, 
may fairly be accommodated to the 
author’s purpose, of describing the 
progress of that greater light, which 
began to shine into the hearts of men, 
when “ THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
arose with healing in his wings,” 
bringing, “ life and immortality to 
light by the gospel.’”’ 

_Dr. Buchanan notices three dis- 
tinct eras of this heavenly light: the 
VOL, VI. rp 


first, that of the promulgation of the 
gospel by Christ himself; the second, 
that of the reformation; the third, the 
present period. As at the reforma- 
tion, the Christian world, after having 
“ passed a long night of superstition,” 
saw the beams of truth break forth 
with renewed splendour; so now, after 
the reformed church had been nearly 
overthrown by infidelity, and the spirit 
and power of religion had nearly de- 
parted, we see them revive and pro- 
duce again the fruits of the first cen- 
tury. ‘ Christianity hath assumedits . 
true character, as ‘the light of the 
world.’ The holy Scriptures are mul- 
tiplying without number. Transla- 
tions are preparing.in almost all lan- 
guages ; and preachers are going forth 
into almost every region, ‘to make the 
ways of God known upon earth, his 
saving health among all nations.’ ” 
Till Christ came, “darkness cover- 
ed the earth.” This was the state 
of mankind even. in the brightest pe- 
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riods of Greece and Rome.” But 
God said a second time, “ Let there 
be light, and there was light.” Christ 
came “a-light into the world, that 
whosoever believed in him should not 
abide in darkness.” He sent forth 
his apostles to the Gentiles, “to open 
their eyes, and toturn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God ; that they might re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins and inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified 
by faith which is in him.” “ Though 
unlearned men, they went forth with 
confidence to change the religion of 
the world. The darkness of pagan- 
ism receded before them, and in 
process of time there was a general 
illumination.” “ The children of light, 
however, had to maintain a fiery con- 
flict with the powers of darkness” 
during three hundred years. At 
length the conflict ended, and Chris- 
tianity obtained the dominion. but 


no sooner was it invested with power, 
than it began to be corrupted, and 


darkness again covered the earth, the 
darkness of ignorance and supersti- 
tion; and “ the Bible itself, the foun- 
tain of light, was taken away.” At 
length there re-appeared a dawn of 
light. Bradwardine, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury,combated the prevailing 
doctrinal errors with great energy and 
eloquence: but he stood almost alone. 
Wickliffe next arose, a light in that 
dark age. “He translated the Bible 
into our own tongue, and hisown mind 
was illuminated by it.” The corrup- 
tion of human nature, salvation by 
grace, justification by faith, were the 
great subjects of his teaching. - But 
his light “did not dispel the gloom. 
Though it shone far into the vale of 
night, it reached not the throne of 
darkness at Rome.” 

We have thus hastily glanced at 
_ Dr. Buchanan’s historical view of the 
period which preceded the reforma- 
tion. The efficient cause of the res- 
toration of light at this era was (as he 
states,) “ the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost ;”’ the means;the Bible, “ The 
distinguishing doctrine ofthe reform- 
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ers was ‘ justification by faith alone: 
‘ The kingdom of Satan,’ said Luther 
‘is to be resisted by this heavenly and 
all powerful doctrine. Whether we 
be rude or eloquent, whether We be 
learned or unlearned, THis ROCK myst 
be defended; this doctrine must be 
published abroad in animated strains.” 

“ Pure religion being thus restored 
the first labour of owr church was to 
do honour to the true and genuine 
doctrines of christianity ;” and this 
she did by exhibiting them to the 
world in her “turgy, articles, ang 
homilies, which, as we affirm, and ag 
the Protestant churches in Scotland 
and on the Continent, as well as the 
Dissenters in England, acknowledge, 
contain a standard of sound doctrine, 
Various causes, however, after a time, 
contributed to produce a spirit of in- 
differece to vital christianity in this 
country. Religion was fast sinking 
into a lifeless profession ; its spirit 
was hearly extinguished, and men be- 
gan to be ashamed of it.  Qut of 
this state of things arose a new ene: 
my to the church,” infidelity. Butat 
the very time (about the middle of the 
last century, ) when this deadly enemy 
was collecting its strength, the spi 
ritual religion of Christ began to re- 
vive. True religion and _ infidelity 
have respectively shown their proper 
character and fruits in our own time; 
and we can now contrast them with 
advantage. While we have been 
witnesses of the dreadful effects of 
infidelity in a neighbouring nation, the 
revival of religion in this country has 
produced “ an increased knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures; a cultivation 
of the principles of the gospel ; the 
practice of subordination, loyalty, and 
contentment ; the almost universal 
instruction of the poor; the more 
general worship of God in our land; 
the publication of the Bible in new 
languages ; and the promulgation of 
Christianity among all nations, to 
Jews and Gentiles.” The present 
period, therefore, Dr. Buchanan con- 
siders as the third era of light in the 
Christian dispensation, 
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We shall not follow Dr. Buchanan 
shrough all the arguments by which 
he labours to convince the church of 
England, of the obligations which he 
upon her, to exert herselfin the great 
work of evangelizing the world. She 
ied the way in this labour of love, 
when, about a century ago, she patro- 
niced those protestant missions in 
Ircia, which have since been attended 


with so many happy effects. It be- 
comes ber now to resume her former 
staton, and “standing as she does, 


like a vharos among the nations, to 
he hergelf the great instrument of 
light to the world.” 

Dr. Buchanan, in this part of his 
discourse, ‘feelingly describes the 
darkness which exists in heathen 
Jands, and the cruelty and impurity 
which characterize their idolatry. 
We shall have occasion to consider 
this branch of the subject more atten- 
tively when we come to review the 
latter part of the work before us, the 
author’s ‘ Christian Researches in 
Asia.” In the mean time we will 
content ourselves with quoting a part 
of Dr. Buchanan’s argument, which 


- will be better understood when the 


details have been stated. 


“For many years this nation was re- 
proached for tolerating the slave trade. 
Many books were written on the subject ; 
and the attention of the legislature was at 
length directed to it. Some asserted that 
the abolition of it was impracticable, and 
some that it was impolitic ; but it was found 
on an investigation of the traffic, that it 
was defended because it was lucrative : 
and a humane nation abolished it. But 
let us ask, what is there in buying and 
selling men compared to our permitting 
thousands of women, our own subjects, to 
be every year burned alive, without in- 
quiring into the cause, and without evi- 
dence of the necessity? Or what can be 
compared to the disgrace of regulating by 
Christian law the bloody and obscene 
rites of Juggernaut ? 

_ “ The henour of our nation is certainly 
involved in this matter. But there is no 
room for. the language of crimination or 
reproach ; for it is the sin of ignorance. 
These facts are not generally known. And 
they are not known, beause there has been 
he official inquiry. Could the great coun- 
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cil of the nation witness the darkness 
which I have seen, there would be no dis- 
sentient voice as to the duty of giving 
light. 

«Ii is proper I should add, in justice to 
that honourable body of men who adminis- 
ter our empire in the east, that they are 
not fully informed as to these facts.” p. 
43, 44. 


But much as we have been interes- 
ted by these sermons, we have felt a 
still livelier interest excited by the 
account, which follows them, of the 
author's Christian researches in Asia. 
We should be afraid of appearing ex- 
travagant to our readers, were we to 
say all that we think respecting the 
importance of this work. But we 
wish them to judge for themselves, 
whether we exceed the bounds of 
moderation, when we rate its value 
above that of any other work, connec- 
ted with our Oriental empire, which 
we have yet seen. When we speak 
of its value, we have no eye to its 
merits as acomposition: although, in 
that view, every thing which proceeds 
from the pen of our author must be 
respectable; but to the stupendous 
magnitude, and infinite moment, of 
the subject of which it treats, the 
means of establishing the empire of 
Jesus Christ, and diffusing the light 
of his gospel, over, perhaps, four 
hundred millions of human beings, 
who now “ sit in darkness.” It has 
to do, not merely with the millions of 
India who are subjected to our gov- 
ernment.and whotherefore havea sort 
of filial claim on our regard ; but with 
the hundreds of millions in Asia, who 
are united to us by social ties more or 
less binding, to whose shores we have 
easy access, and who seem to demand 
from our compassion the light of life. 
Nor does it merely press upon us our 
obligations to these countless multi- 
tudes ; but it points out specifically 
how those momentous obligations are 
to be fulfilled. Its object, in short, is 
to realize the magnificent anticipation 
of a poet of the present day, for whose 
splendid production we are also in- 
debted to the philanthropy of our au- 
thor. 
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* Be — thy tPophies, queen of many 

isles ! 

Cn these high Heaven shall shed indulgent 
smiles. 

First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Wide and more wide the heaven-born light 
shall stream, 

New realms frem thee shall catch the bliss- 
ful theme ; 

Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 

Strange chiefs admire, and turbaned war- 
riors kneel : 

The prostrate East submit her jewelled 
pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall 
own, 

Where haughty splendour guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s 
bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pékin’s 
towers ; 

Where sheathed in sullen pomp the Tar- 
tar lord, 

Forgetful, slumbers o’er his idle sword. 

O’er all the plains, where barbarous hordes 
afar ’ 

On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And smooth the terrors of the arctic year ; 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms, one tide of bless- 
ing flows. 


Dr. Buchanan’s object, we repeat it, 
is to realize this sublime anticipation, 
this dream, as many will doubtless ac- 


count it, of the poet’s fancy. And in 
order to effect this object, he looks to 
no supernatural interference, to the oc- 
currence neither of prodigies nor mi- 
racles, but to the use of those means 
which are within our reach, and par- 
ticularly to the diffusion of Christian 
light by the circulation of the holy 
Scriptures in the languages of the 
Fast. 

Had Dr. Buchanan confined himself 
to the bare statement of his general 
views on this subject, he would have 
done no more than has often been 
done before; and he would not have 
merited on that account any peculiar 
distinction. But he has descended to 
particulars. He has uncovered to our 
view the gloomy recesses of Asiatic 
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superstition ; he carries us with him 
by turns, to the temple of J uggernaut, 
and the dungeons of the inquisition ; 
he shows us the “ gross darknesg” 
(darkness which may be felt) « tha 
covers the people ;” he tells us wha 
he has seen with his eyes, and heard 
with his ears; and he is enabled, by 
his own testimony, to contrast the 
horrid effects of the false religions of 
the East, with the benign influence of 
Christianity, as they are severally ex. 
emplified in different parts of Hindos. 
tan. And with respect to those parts 
of Asia which he was himself unable 
to visit, he has collected much valua. 
ble information, all tending to show 
the greatness of the evil which calls 
for our compassionate interference, 
He is not content, however, with ex. 
posing to our view the existing evil; 
he points specifically, in each case, to 
the means by which that evil, if not 
completely subdued, may at least be 
combated with a hope of success; by 
which the darkness, if not at once re- 
moved, may yet be gradually dispel- 
led. He describes to us, in fine, what 
Christianity has already effected in 
the East, and what she has yet to do; 
and he founds his hope, as to the 
effect of future, increased, and well 
concerted exertion, on the experience 
of the benefits which have flowed 
from the efforts, limited and desultory 
as they have been, already made to 
evangelize our eastern empire. But 
it is time that we should make our 
readers more particularly acquainted 
with the natefe and result of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s researches. 

The college of Fort William was 
founded in May, 1800. On the Ist of 
January, 1807, its establishment was 
so reduced, that the translations of the 
Scriptures, and some other literary 
works which had been commenced 
under its patronage, were suspended. 
Under these circumstances, the super- 
intendents of the colleges resolved to 
encourage individuals to proceed with 
versions of the Scriptures, by all the 
means in their power, purposing; 
at the same time, not to confine this 
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encouragement to Bengal, but to ex- 
rend it to every part of the East, where 
fit instruments could be found. To 

romote this object, subscriptions were 
set on foot; representations were also 
made to the supreme government in 
behalf of the undertaking, and a cor- 
respondence was opened with intelli- 
gent persons In different parts of 
Indias Nor was this all. With a 
yjew to obtain accurate information 
respecting the real state of religion, 
and to discover the means of dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures, in different parts 
of India, Dr. Buchanan resolved to 
devote the last year or two of his stay 
in that country to purposes of local 
inquiry. In pursuance of this design, 
he travelled by land from Calcutta to 
Cape Comorin, visited Ceylon thrice, 
thence pursued his journey along the 
Malabar coast,-and into the interior of 
Malabar and Travancore. After this 


tour he returned toCalcutta, where he 


remained for nine months, and then 
visited Malabar and Travancore a se- 
cond time, before his departure for 
England. 

Dr. Buchanan, in prosecuting his 
researches, first adverts to the state of 
Cuina. India,” he says, “ contains 
but a small part of the natives who 
seek the revelation of God” at our 
hands. “The Malayan Archipelago 
includes more territory, and a larger 
population, than the continent of 
India. China is a more extensive 
field than either.” He details the 
means which were employed by the 
superintendents of the ‘college, for 
obtaining a version of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language. It was 
through them that Mr. Lassar, who 
is how emplofed in this work, in con- 
junction with the Missionaries at Se- 
rampore, was at first induced to en- 
gage in it. With the progress which 
he has made in the Chinese translation 
of the Scriptures, and with the flour- 
ishing state of the Chinese class at 
Serampore, our readers are already 
acquainted *, 
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The Htnpoos are next brought 
under our view by the pious author; 
and he states it to have been one of 
the objects of his tour to ascertain 
what are the actual effects of Christi- 
anity in those interior provinces of 
Hindostan, where it has been intro- 
duced, and to compare the. Hindoo 
Christians with such of their country- 
men as remain in their pristine idola- 
try. “It was a chief object of his tour 
through India, to mark the relative 
influence of Paganism and Christian- 
ity ;” and in order that the English 
nation may be able to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, he proceeds to 
give, in the way of extracts from his 
journal, some account of the Hindoos 
of Juggernaut and the native Chris- 
tians. in Tanjore. The former con- 
tinue to worship the idol Juggernaut ; 
the latter, until the light of revelation 
visited them, worshipped an idol also, 
called the great Black Bullof Tanjore. 

In our volume for 1807, p. 353, 
our readers will find a brief notice of 
the author’s visit to the temple of 
Juggernaut". and to the Christian 
churches at Tanjore. We will ex- 
tract a few passages from the present 
account, in order to fill up the sketch 
which was then given of it. 

© Buddruck in Ovissa, May 30th, 1806. 

“We know that we are approaching 
Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty 
miles from it) by the human bones which 
we have seen for some days strewed by 
the way. At this place we have been 
joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, 
perhaps 2000 in number, who have come 
from various parts of northern India. Some 
of them, with whom I have conversed, say 
that they have been two months on their 
march, travelling slowly inthe hottest sea- 
son of the year, with their wives and chil- 
dren. Some old persons are among them 
who wish to die atJuggernaut. Nuinbers of 
pilgrims die on the road; and their bodies 
generally remain unburied. On a plain by 
the river, near the pilgrim’s Caravansera 
at this place, there are more than a hun- 
dred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vul- 
tures, seem to live here on human prey. 
The vultures exhibit a shocking tameness. 
The obscene animals will not leave the 


* See Christian Observer, for 1808, p. 819 and 837—for 1809, p. 601—and for 1810, 
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body sometimes till we comé close to 
them. This Buddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in 
some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut 
cannot be worse than Buddruck. 
“In sight of Juggernaut, 12th June. 
wr Many thousands of pilgrims have 
accompanied us for some days past. They 
cover the road before and behind as far as 
the eye canreach. At nine o’clock this 
morning, the temple of Juggernaut appear- 
ed in view ata great distance. When the 
multitude first saw it, they gave a shout, 
and fell to the ground and worshipped. 
{ have heard nothing to-day but shouts 
and acclamations by the successive bodies 
of pilgrims. From the place where I now 
stand I have a view of a host of people like 
an army, encamped at the outer gate of 
the town of Juggernaut; where a guard of 
soldiers is posted to prevent their enter- 
ing the town, until they have paid the pil- 
im’s tax.—I passed a devotee to-day 
who laid himself down at every step, 
measuring the road to Juggernaut, by the 
length of his body, as a penance of merit to 
please the god.” p. 130, 151. 
“ Juggernaut, June 14. 
**T have seen Juggernaut. The scene at 
Buddruck is but the vestibule to Jugger- 
naut. No record of ancient or modern his- 
tory can give, I think, an adequate idea of 
this valley of death. It may > truly com- 
pared with the ‘ valley of Hinnom. The 
idol called Juggernaut has been considered 
as the Moloch of the present age, and he is 
justly sonamed.” ‘This morning I view- 
ed the temple, a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive 
sway of the horrid king.” ‘* The walls 
and gates are covered with indecent em- 
blems in massive and durable sculpture. 
J have also visited the sand plains by the 
sea, in some places whitened by the bones 
of pilgrims; and another place, a little 
way out of the town, called by the English 
the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are 
usually cast forth, and where dogs and 
vultures are ever seen.” ‘ The senses 
are assailed by the squalid and ghastly 
appearance of the fumished pilgrims, many 
of whom die in the streets of want or of 
disease ; while the devotces with clotted 
hair and painted flesh are seen practising 
their various austerities and modes of self 
torture.” “ There is scarcely any verdure 
to refresh the sight ncar Juggernaut.” 
“* All is barren and desolate to the eye, and 
in the ear there is the never-intermitting 
sound of the roaring sea.” p. 133—135. 


We cannot pretend to follow Dr. 
Buchanan through all his account of 


this horrid scene of impurity ang 
blood, but must refer the readers { 
the work itself. A few short extracts, 
however, we feel almost compelled 
to give. 


June 20. The horrid solemnities sti} 
continue. Yesterday a woman devoted her. 
self to the idol. She laid herself down on 
the road in an oblique direction, so that 
the wheel did not kill her instantaneously 
as is generally the case; but she died ing 
few hours. This morning as I passed the 
place of Skulls, nothing remained of hey 
but her bones. 

“ And this, thought I, is the worship of 
the Brahmins of Hindostan! And theip 
worship in its sublimest degree! What 
then shall we think of their private man. 
ners, and their moral principles! For it js 
equally true of India as of Europe. Ifyou 
would Know the state of the people, look 
at the state of the temple.” p. 140. 

June 21. “ The idolatrous processions 
continue for some days longer, but my 
spirits are so exhausted by the constant 
view of these enormities, that I mean to 
hasten away from this place sooner than! 
at first intended.—I beheld another dis. 
tressing scene this morning at the Place 
of Skulls ;—a poor woman lying dead or 
nearly dead, and her two children by 
her, looking at the dogs and vultures 
which were near. The people passed by 
without noticing the children. I asked 
them where was their home. They said, 
‘they had no home but where their mother 
was.’—O, there is no pity at Juggernaut! 
no mercy, no tenderness of heart in Mo- 
loch’s kingdom! Those who support his 
kingdom, err, I trust, from ignorance. 
‘ They know not what they do.’ ” p. 141. 


As to the number of worshippers 
assembled, Dr. Buchanan does not 
attempt a calculation of them. The 
watives themselves, when speaking of 
the nurnber, usually say that “ a lack 
of people (100,000) wouid not be 
missed.” “ How can I tell,” said a 
Brahmin who was questioned on the 
subject, “ how many grains there are 
in a handful of sand?” 

We cannot deny to our readers the 
relief, after the above horrid details, 
of reading the following passage. It 
is dated Chilca Lake, 24th June. 


‘| felt my mind relieved and hap- 
py when I had passed beyond the confines 
of Juggernaut. I certainly was not prepa- 











red for the scene. But no one can know 
what it is who has not seen it—From an 
eminence of the pleasant banks of the Chilka 
Lake (where no human bones are seen), 
i had a view of the lofty tower of Jugger- 
naut far remote ; and while I viewed it, its 
apominations came to mind. It was on the 
morning of the Sabbath. Ruminating long 
on the Wide and extended empire of Mo- 
loch in the heathen world, I cherished in 
my thoughts the design of some ‘Christian 
Institution,’ which being fostered by Bri- 
tain, my Christian country, might gradu- 
ally undermine this baleful idolatry, and 
put out the memory of it forever.” p. 142. 


The rites of Juggernaut are not, 
however, confined to this his chief 
temple. “ He has many a tower in 
ihe province of Bengal, that fair and 
fertile province, which has been cal- 
led the garden of nations. Close to 
Ishera a beautiful villa on the river’s 
side, about eight miles from Calcutta, 
once the residence of governour Hast- 
ings, and within view of the present 
governour general’s country house, 
there is a temple of this idle, which is 
often stained with human blood.” Dr. 
Buchanan visited it in 1807. One of 
the victims of that year was a hand- 
some young man, who, after dancing 
awhile before the idle, and singing in 
an enthusiastic strain, rushed sudden- 
ly to the wheels, and was crushed be- 
neath them. While this was passing, 
the Missionaries from Serampore 
(which is only a mile and a half from 
the temple) were preaching to a crowd 
of people at no great distance, and 
distributing printed papers among 
them. Dr. Buchanan sat down on an 
elevated spot, to contemplate the con- 
trast, “the tower of blood and impu- 
rity on the one hand, and the Chris- 
tian preachers on the other.” 


“1 thought on the commandment of our 
Saviour, ‘Go ye, teach all nations” I said 
to myself, ‘iflow great and glorious a min- 
istry are these humble persons now exer- 
cising in the presence of God! How is it 
applauded by the holy angels, who, ‘have 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth;’? and how far does it transcend the 
work of the warrior or gtateman, in cha- 
rity, utility, and lasting fame! And I could 
hot help wishing that the representatives 
of the church of Christ, in my own coun- 
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try, had been present to witness this scene 
that they might have seen how practica- 
ble it is to offer Christian instruction to 
our Hindoo subjects.” p. 146, 147. 


Dr. Buchanan then adverts to that 
other sanguinary rite of the Hindoo 
superstition, the immolation of fe- 
males. Some idea may be formed of 
the extent of this horrid practice, from 
an actual enumeration which took 
place to the numbers sacrificed, only 
in certain districts, within thirty miles 
of Calcutta, between April and Octo- 
ber, 1804. It amounted to 115. An 
account is given by Dr. Buchanan of 
one of the sacrifices ; but we omit the 
insertion of it, as a similar account 
appeared in a former number of our 
work, vol. for 1810, p. 484. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
these enormities, without inquiring 
why no attempt has been made to re- 
press them! Are these things under- 
stood by the court of directors, and by 
the proprietors of India stock, and has 
nothing been done even to ascertain 
the practicability of abolishing them? 
The marquis Wellesley abolished a 
still more criminal practice, which 
was considered by the Hindoos as a 
religious rite, namely, the sacrifice of 
children, by drowning them or expo- 
sing them to sharks and crocodiles. 
A regulation was published in Au- 
gust, 1802, declaring the practice ta 
be murder punishable by death. The 
regulation has proved effectual, and 
not a murmur has been heard on the 
subject. Now would it not be as easy 
to prevent the sacrifice of women as 
the sacrifice of children? The aboli- 
tion of the practice, Dr. Buchanan 
affirms to be practicable: the means 
by which it might be abolished, were 
pointed out by the Brahmins them- 
selves, when a measure to that effect 
was under the contemplation of Lord 
Wellesley. Until the abolition take 
place therefore, or until its impracti- 
cability shall have been fully ascer- 
tained, the author pledges himself 
that he “ will not cease to call the 
attention of the English nation to this 
subject.” 
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But we must return to the Temple 
of Juggernaut. Our readers will 
have perceived, from some incidental 
expressions in the course of this re- 
view, that the idolatrous worship 
practised there is a source of revenue 
to the East India Company. A re- 
gulation was passed in April, 1806, 
for levying a tax on pilgrims resort- 
ing thither. ‘Che tax had been pro- 
posed to the Marquis Wellesley, but 
his Lordship disapproved of it. It 
was agreed to by the succeeding go- 
vernment, but not without the solemn 
and recorded dissent of one of the 
members of that government, Mr. 
Udney. The temple of Juggernaut 
is thus placed under the immediate 
management of the British govern- 
ment, who defray, from the public 
revenue, the expenses incident to the 
worship of this idol. The following 
is a statement ofa year’s expense, ex- 
tracted from the official accounts pre- 
sented to the government. 


Z.. Sterling. 
Fxpense of the idol’s table . 4514 
His wearing apparel , - oe 
Wages of his servants* . . 1259 
Fiis elephants and horses . 378 
His state carriagef - . . 839 
Contingent expenses. : thie 
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We give publicity to these oppro. | 
brious circumstances, not with a View 
to censure the conduct of the Court of 
Directors, or of the Court of Proprie. 
tors; but with the view of excitip 
their attention to the subject, and of 
leading them to investigate, in ordep 
to rectify, the evil. If, indeed, they 
should either refuse to inquire into the 
various enormities which have thys 
been exposed to view; or if, having 
ascertained their existence, and hold. 
ing, as they do, the sword of justice jp 
their hands, they should not use ajj 
the means in their power to repress 
such criminal acts, then would the zes- 
ponsibility and the guilt be theirs, 
Until, however, we are compelled to 
adopt a contrary persuasion, we shall 
expect the most favourable results 
from the known humanity and liberal- 
ity of the East-India Company. _Itis 
due to them to state, that they have 
resisted, and been ready to punish, 
every attempt which has been made to 
carry.on a slave trade within the limits 
of their jurisdiction. We entertaina 
confident hope that the murderous 
practices which have been denounced 
by our author, will excite a similar 
resistance; and that the degrading 
regulation which draws a revenue 
from the idolatrous worship of Jug- 
gernaut, will be erased from the sta- 
tute book of our Indian empire. 
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CUVIER ON FOSSIL BONES. 


Memoire sur les Eléphans Vivans et Fossiles. 
a sur le grand Mastodonte, dont on trouve les Os en divers Endroits des Deux 


Continens, and surtout sur les Bords de l’Ohio dans l’Amerique Septentrionale. 


Resumé general de PHistoire des Ossemens Fossiles des Pachydermes, &c.. Par C. 
Cuvier, Annales du Museum (’Histoire Naturelle. Tom. VIII. 1806. 


THE Jardin des Plantes at Paris 
was established by Lewis the Thir- 
teenth in 1626. The patronage of 
the sovereigns who succeeded, direct- 


ed by the zeal and exertion of some 
enlightened individuals, added a mu- 
seum to the Botanic Garden ; and, in 
spite of the opposition of the estab- 


* This includes the wages of the courtezans kept for the service of the temple. 
_{ The ear, or tower, on which the idol is placed, and under the wheels of which 
the seli-devoted victims are crushed to death. 
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jished schools of medicine, laid the 
foundation of a system of public in- 
struction, which has contributed ma- 
terially to the advancement of physical 
knowledge. Men distinguished in 
every branch of natural history, have 
filled the chairs, or exercised the su- 
perintendence of this useiul institu- 
tion. It was from the Jardin des 
Plantes that Tournefourt after visiting 
all the west of Europe, set out on 
the survey of the east, amd returned 
with a rich harvest of the vegetable 
productions of Greece, Asia, and 
Egypt. It was from the same place 
that Buffon sent out the immortal 
work, which will for ever form an 
era in the history of human know- 
ledge. The Freneh revolution con- 
verted a royal into a national estab- 
lishment; and, if the events which 
followed have put an end to this short- 
lived honour, they have rendered the 
museum of Paris the richest in the 
world. 

Among the illustricus men who fill 
the chairs in this Institution at the 
present moment, the names of Hauy, 
Vauyuelin and Cuvier, are particular- 
ly distinguished. The last, who is 
professor of the anatomy of animals, 
and secretary ior the class of physical 
sciences 14 the national Institute, adds 
the enlarged views and comprehensive 
mind of Bufion to the turn for accu- 
rate and mmute observation which 
distinguished his coadjutor Dauben- 
ton. He is also a fine writer; and 
though, in this respect, hardly any 
one can rival Buffon, he has a manifest 
superiority in a matter of still greater 
importance ; for, as Buffon, from a 
few facts, would often advance to 
theory with most unphilosophical pre- 
cipitation, Cuvier has always pro- 
ceeded with the caution of the most 
rigorous induction; and, satisfied with 
deducing a few general, from a mul- 
titude of particular truths, he seems 
willing to defer the last step of gene- 
ralization till all the phenomena have 
been examined. 

The annals of the museum began 
to be published in 1802, and, since 

Vou. xr, aq 


that time, in a series of valuable Me- 
moirs, have annually contributed to 
enlarge the boundaries of science. 

The attention of Cuvier has been 
much fixed on the subject of fossil 
bones; and he has extracted from 
thence, by his profound skill in com- 
parative anatomy, much curious and 
precise information concerning the 
antient inhabitants of the globe. The 
three Memoirs mentioned in the title 
of this article (to which we have occa- 
sionally added observations from the 
rest), contain some of his most valu- 
able discoveries. 

It is curious to observe how differ- 
ent an impression the same natural 
appearances have made on the human 
mind in different states of its im- 
provement. A phenomenon which, in 
one age, has excited the greatest ter- 
ror, has, in another, been an object of 
cali and deliberate observation; and 
the things which have at one time led 
to the mec. extravagant fiction, have 
at another, only served to define the 
boundaries of knowledge. The same 
comet which, from the age of Julius 
Cesar, had ¢Aree times spread terror 
aud dismay through the nations of the 
earth, appeared a fourth time, in the 
ace of Newton, to instruct mankind 
and to exemplify the universality of 
the laws which that great interpreter 
of nature had discovered. The same 
fossil remains, which, to St. Augus~ 
tine or Kircher, seemed to prove 
the former existence of giants of the 
human species, were found, by Pal- 
las and Cuvier, to ascertain the na- 
ture and character of certain genera 
and species of quadrupeds which have: 
now entirely disappeared. 

From a very early period, indeed, 
such bones have afforded a measure 
of the credulity, not of the vulgar on- 
ly, but of the philosophers. ‘Theo- 
phrastus, one of the ancients who 
had most devoted himself to the stu- 
dy of nature, believed, as Pliny tells 
us, that bones were a sort of mineral 
production that originated and grew 
in the earth. St. Augustine says, that 
he found, on the sea-shore near Utita, 
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a fossil human tooth, which was a 
hundred times the size of the tooth 
of any person living. Pliny says, that, 
by an earthquake in Crete, a part of 
a mountain was opened, which disco- 
vered a skeleton sixteen cubits, or 
twenty four feet long, supposed to be 
that of Orion. Ata much later pe- 
riod, Kircher tells us of a skeleton 
dug up near Rome, which, by an in- 
scription attached to it, was known to 
be that of Pallas, (slain by Zurnus), 
ahd was higher than the walls of the 
city. The same author tells us, that 
another skeleton was found near Pa- 
lermo, that must have belonged to a 
man four huadred feet high, and who 
therefore could be no other than one 
of the Cyclofis, most probably Poly- 
phemus himself. The same author 
has given the measures of several 
other colossal men, and exhibits them 
in an engraving adapted to a scale, 
and placed in order, from the com- 
mon size up to that of the giant last 
mentioned. 

The belief in men of such enor- 
mous stature, no doubt arose from the 
appearance of bones of elephants, and 
other large animals found in the 
earth. When we consider, that the 
credulity and misinterpretation that 
are here so striking, are not the errors 
of the weak and illiterate, but of 
men of talents and learning,—the 
best instructed by reading, conversa- 
tion, and foreign travel, of any in the 
ages in which they lived,—-we cannot 
help being struck with the difference 
between the criterion of truth as re- 
ceived in those ages and in the pre- 
sent time. 

We are persuaded that the reason 
of this diversity, which is perhaps as 
remarkable as any circumstance what- 
ever in the history of human know- 
ledge, is to be found in the progress 
of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, which, by generalizing particu- 
lar facts, has given a force and extent 
to the conclusions from experience, 


* Wol. xxiv. p. 254. 
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which they did not possess at 
former period. 

It is a weil-known fact, that, on the 
continent of Europe, there are fey 
countries where bones of large anj. 
mals, having an obvious affinity to 
those of the elephant, have not beep 
found, buried in the earth; a circum. 
stance no doubt the more wonderful, 
that no such animals exist now jp 
these countries. | 

Germany has afforded a great num- 
ber of such imstances. An entire 
skeleton of an elephant, found very 
deep under the surface, near Tonna, 
in Thuringia, and described in the 
Philosofhical Transactions,* was the 
subject of much speculation. Re. 
mains of the same kind, found by 
Marsigliin Transylvania, are describ- 
ed in his history of the Danube, and 
supposed to be remains of elephants, 
which the emperor Trajan had carried 
with him in his expedition against 
the Dacians. 

In the beginning of the last centu- 
ry, the Duke of Wurtemberg, by fol- 
lowing some indications which had 
accidentally presented themselves, 
found no less than sixty tusks of ele- 
phants, some of them ten feet long, 
torether with many teeth of other 
animals quite unknown in our Cli- 
mates. 

Italy has furnished a great many 
instances of the same kind. In the 
upper vale of the Arno, the humerus 
of an elephant was found, with oyster- 
shells adhering to it; from which it 
is evident, that it must at one time 
have been at the bottom of the sea. 
The country about Verona may be 
considered as a great natural cabinet, 
in which is preserved a vast number 
of extraneous bodies both from the 
sea and the land.t Alberto Fortis 
has described some bones found near 
that place, of a very remarkable size. 
There was one-tusk about thirty in- 
ches in circumference at the root, and 
from twelve to thirteen feet in length, 


any 


+ Mem. de Fortis, vo]. 11. p. 284. 
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He says, that the only tusks of liv- 
ing elephants, that he has heard of, 
that approach near to the above di- 
mensions, are two which belonged to 
the emperor Aurelian, each of them 
ten feet in length. It 1s at present 
reckoned a large tusk that measures 
from seven to eight feet in length, and 
ten or twelve inches in circumference. 

Such facts as the union of sea-shells 
with bones of this kind, were no doubt 
what suggested to Leibnitz the idea 
which he has thrown out in his Pro- 
togea, that they must have belonged 
to a marine animal that bad some- 
thing of the elephant form. The oste- 
ology, however, of these animals, and 
particularly of their feet, does not 
admit of the supposition that they 
were inhabitants of the sea. 

Though it be true, that some of the 
fossil bones found in Italy and in other 
countries, have the appearance of 
having been under water, yet there 
are others in a situation so perfectly 
undisturbed, that there is no room to 
suspect their submersion in the sea. 
An entire skeleton, for example, was 
dug up near Arezzo, in 1663, just in 
the state wherein the animal might 
be supposed to have died; and must, 
probably, be that ofan elephant which 
had sunk, and been swallowed up in 
the marshes of that plain. The re- 
mains found, in the instances here 
enumerated, have either belonged en- 
tirely, or chiefly, to the elephant. In 
others, the bones have belonged to a 
variety of animals; to the rhinoceros 
for example ; to the hyzena ; toan an- 
imal like the horse; to deer, oxen, 
hares, and also to some of the small 
carnivorous quadrupeds. 

A general fact with regard to them 
is, that they are found in the alluvial 
and unconsolidated earth, generally 
m the valleys of rivers, and not far 
from their banks. There is accord- 


ingly hardly any of the great rivers, 
on the continent, where fossil bones 
have not been discovered. The basins 
ofthe Danube, the Rhine, the Elbe, 
the Oderg and Vistula, are all quoted 
inthe memoir of Cuvier, 


Jt is not, 
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however, only on the continent, nor 
in the valleys of the greatest rivers, 
that such bones are found ;—they are 
found also in islands. 

Sir Hans Sloane had a tusk of am 
elephant, dug up in London, from a 
gravel pit twelve feet deep, at the end 
of Gray’s-Inn-lane. He possessed also 
another found ina stratum of blue 
clay, in Northamptonshire. Cuvier 
mentions, that he has himself part of 
the bones of the fore foot of an ele- 
phant found at Kew, eighteen feet 
under the ground. 

Bones of the same kind have been 
found in the Isle of Sheppy, at the 
mouth of the Thames, in Salisbury- 
Plain, and in Wales. We have to add 
to those instances, that grinders of 
the elephant, and vertebrz of the hip- 
popotamus, have been found, together 
with the bones of several smaller ani- 
mals, in some fields where they were 
digging clay for bricks, on the banks 
of the Thames, not far from Brentford. 
There seems, indeed to be at that 
place a very considerable repository 
of fossil bones. 

Even Iceland has contributed its 
share to these wonders ; and the jaw 
of an elephant, sent from thence, is 
mentioned by Thomas Bartholinus as 
having been placed in the collection 
of the university of Copenhagen. A 
cranium and a tooth are said by Tor- 
feus to have been brought from the 
same island. When we meet with 
such bones in an island near the polar 
circle, we need not be surprised to 
find them in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Whatis remarkable, how- 
ever, is, that they are found, not only 
in the greater islands, such as Sicily 
and Cyprus, but in the smaller, such 
as Santorini, and even Cerigo; in 
which last, as Fortis observes, an ele- 
phant would hardly find food for a 
single week. These places, therefore, 
when they were inhabited by such 
large animals as the elephant or the 
rhinoceros, must have made part of a 
great wooded continent, in which Ice- 
land and Cerigo were alike included. 

It is, however, in Siberia, that the 
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greatest quantity of the remains we 
are now considering have been found. 
The quantity of fossil ivory dicovered 
on the banks of the great rivers of 
that country, had been long an object 
of traffic, and had excited the wonder 
of the Ostiaks and Tonguses before 
they drew the attention of the philo- 
sophers of Europe. 

They were known by the name of 
Mammoth’s bones, and have been 
carefully examined and described 
both by Pallas and others. There is, 
indeed, no river on the north of Asia, 
from the Tanais to the extremity of 
the old continent, in the bed and on 
the banks of which are not to be found 
the bones of eiephants and other large 
animals, unknown in these countries. 
While the river has its course among 
the mountains, the bones are not 
found: but they never fail to be met 
with, when it leaves the high ground, 
and makes its way though the plains. 
They are often found in confused 
masses: in other instances, they are 
quite regular ; and, inthe high banks 
of the rivers, appear in the strata of 
earth, at different heights above the 
surface of the water. 

One of the most singular facts of this 

kind, is that of the rhinoceros, found 
in the frozen earth on the banks of one 
of the branches of the Lena, the skin 
and part of the flesh being preserved. 
Pallas had this most extraordinary 
specimen dried in an oven, and depo- 
sited in the museum of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg. One of the feet was 
very entire, and was covered with 
hair from one to three lines in length. 
Pallas observes, that he had never 
heard of so much hair being found 
on the whole body of a living rhi- 
noceros as had been found on the 
foot of this; and from thence, he 
suggests the probability that the 
‘animal was a native, not of the Tor- 
rid Zone, but of the middle of Asia ; 
as it is known that the rhinoceros, in 
the northern parts of India, has more 
hair scattered over his body than in 
the south of Africa. 

This last fact has farther lhght 


thrown on it, by a very recent disco. 
very made on the most northern 

of Siberia, of which Cuvier and La 
Cepede have given a joint report in 
the 10th volume of the Annales. | 
was mentioned, they observe, in the 
english Journals, that, in 1799, , 
Tonguse discovered, from a distance 
a singular mass, in a heap of ice, oy 
ihe sea-shore, but was unable to gp. 
proach it. In the next summer, he 
saw it again, and observed that it was 
somewhat detached from the ice. He 
saw it, however, only from a distance, 

In 1891, ong of the horns was com. 
pietely disengaged ; but, mm 1802, the 
summer was so bad, that the ice again 
covered this unknown body. In 1803, 
the ice melted, and the mass fell, by 
its own weight, en a bank of mud. |i 
1804, they cut off its horns, anda 
kind of drawing was made, from 
which it appears that this animal dif- 
fered little from the Mammoth. 

Granting, therefore, say the report. 
ers, that the animal thus singularly 
preserved, is the Mammoth,—which 
however, they do not absolutely affirm, 
——the fact becomes particularly valu- 
able, from what is said concerning 
the hair. 

Mr. Adam, who visited the spot, 
said that the animal was covered with 
two kinds of hair; the one finer ‘and 
shorier, the other coarser and longer. 
There was even a kind of mane on the 
neck ; and Mr. Adam found thirty-xis 
pounds weight of hair left by the beasts 
of prey that had devoured the flesh. 

This species of elephant differed, 
therefore, from that of India, and was 
probably adapted to a cold climate, by - 
the covering which nature had pro- 
vided for it. This agrees with the cir- 
cumstance just remarked concerning 
the rhinoceros of the Lena. 

The preservation.of the flesh and 
muscles leads, in the opinion of the 
French naturalists, to a third conclu- 
sion, that the species was destroyed 
by some sudden catastrophe ; those 
individuals that were near the F rozen 
Ocean having had their flesh preserve 
ed by the i€e. Whatever opinion We 
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| therefore, to have carried down, for 


jorm as to the mode of their destruc- 
tion, we can hardly ~ doubt that’ the 
species of the elephant and rhinoceros 
naveexisted, in some former age oi the 
world, accommodated to all climates, 
and capable of living in the frozen 
regions of the north. Some of them 
aiso may have perished in conse- 
quence of a sudden revolution: but 
this cannot have been the general 
fact ; because, as we have already re- 
marked, on the authority of Patrin, 
the remains which appear in the banks 


of the rivers are in strata of earth at 


very different heights; so that they 
must have been laid in their present 
situation at different periods of time. 
- The animals, therefore, seem to 
have been bred, and to have lived for 
along succession of generations, in 
the countries where their bones are 
deposited. ‘They are species of the 
elephant and the rhinoceros that are 
now entirely extinct, and that were 
accommodated to the cold climates 
of the north. 

A very remarkable fact relating to 
these bones, is mentioned in the ac- 
count of Billing’s voyage. In the Icy 
Sea between the mouths of the Lena 
and Indigerka, are three islands, of 
which a Russian engineer was em- 
ployed to make a chart in 1775. Of 
the largest and nearest to the coast, 
which was about thirty-six leagues 
long, with a breadth from five to 
twenty ; he reported, that the whole, 
except three or four hills which were 
of rock, was a mixture of sand and 
ice; so that, when it thawed, large 
masses on the shore tumbled down, 
and never failed to discover the bones 
and teeth of the Mammoth in great 
abundance. ‘The island seemed as it 
had been formed of the bones of that 
animal, together with the heads and 
horns of buffaloes, and a few horns of 
the rhinoceros. The second island, 
about five leagues farther from the 
coast, contained also bones of the 
same nature ; but the third, which was 
the farthest off, contained none at all. 

The great Siberian rivers seem, 
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ages, the bones of elephants and rhi- 
noceroses, in the same way almost as 
other rivers carry down trees; and to 
have formed them into islands with 


the assistance of sand and ice. This 
is a mode of forming land, which, 
without the experience of it, we do 
not think that it could have entered 
into the thoughts of any geologist te 
imacine. 

All this gives an astonishing mea- 
sure of the quantity of fossil bones 
that the Siberian rivers carry down. 
The accurate observation and diligent 
research of Cuvier, supported by his 
extraordinary skill in comparative 
anatomy, have led him to some gene- 
ral conclusions concerning these ani- 
mal remains, that are of importance 
in the natural history ofthe earth. 

The bones of the Mammoth have a 
considerable resemblance to those of 
the present elephants of India; not so 
close, however, but that they differ 
more than those of the horse and the 
ass; so that they cannot be supposed 
to belong to animals of the same spe- 
cies. This is true also of the ele- 
phants’ bones found in Europe; so 
that the fossil elephant is of a species 
different from any that is now known, 

This conclusion might perhaps 
have less probability, if there were 
only one fossil, to be compared with 
oneliving species. Buta comparison 
of the osteology of the fossil with that 
of the living rhinoceros shows, that 
they also are of different species, and 
that the diversity is even more re- 
markable, than in the former instance. 

An animal has also been found in 
a fossil state, that belongs to the ge- 
nus of the afr, but of a species dif- 
ferent from any now living. This 
animal, among the living tribes of the 
present world, is confined to the New 
Continent. In former agés its resi- 
dence seems to have been exclusive- 
ly in the Old; for among the fossil 
animals of America, the Zufir has 
never been discovered. ‘The bones 
of these animals, (which all belong te 
the order of the Pachyderma‘a, that is 
to say, of thick-skinned quadrupeds, 
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having more than two toes to the foot, 
and incisive teeth in both jaws), 
though entire skeletons, have some- 
times been found alone; are more 
frequently mixed with the bones of 
other quadrupeds,—the ox, the buffa- 
lo, the horse, the antelope; and to 
these are sometimes added, shells, and 
the bones of marine animals. 

The beds which cover those fossil 
remains, are not always of great thick- 
ness; they are almost never of a stony 
nature, but consist of alluvial and un- 
consolidated earth. The bones them- 
selves are rarely petrified, and have no 
appearance of being rolled or carried 
by water from one region of the globe 
to another. 

The abundance of them in so many 
climates is in itself a proof, without 
any other circumstance, that they 
were not transported by a sudden in- 
undation, from one place of the earth 
to another; for they could not, in that 
way; have been so generally diffused. 
On the same principle, we conclude, 
that these bones have not been buried 
by the hands of men. If the only 
instances in which they occurred were 
in countries that had been conquered 
by the arms of the Macedonians, the 
Carthaginians and the Romans; and 
if the bones found were those of the 
elephant only, there might be some 
pretence for supposing them to be 
the bones of animals of the last men- 
tioned species which had perished in 
war. But when the number of indi- 
viduals is so great, when the region 
to which they extend 1s so vast, and 
the bones of otheranimals sofrequent- 
ly intermixed, we must acknowledge, 
that they have not been the victims 
of the restlessness and ambition of the 
human race. Indeed, they probably 


_ belong to a period when man’s domi- 


nion over the earth was weak and par- 
tial; when the human race, perhaps, 
was confined to some favourite spot 
in the valley of the Nile, or in the 
plains of Shinaar; and when the ele- 


. phant, from his sagacity and strength, 


remained master of the earth. 
The facts also that have been stated 
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lead us to reject Buffon’s explanation, 
founded on the gradual refrigeration 
of our globe. | he rhinoceros of the 
Lena, and the mammoth whosecarcage 
was preserved in the ice, must have 
lived and died in a cold climate; sg 
that, as soon as the warmth of life 
was extinguished, the antiseptic power 
of cold prevented the approach of cor. 
ruption. The skilful and indefatigable 
naturalist whose discoveries we are 
now considering, beside all this, hag 
clearly proved, that the fossil Pachy. 
dermata contain six different species 
that are now extinct, though belong. 
ing to genera which still exist ;—one 
species of the rhinoceros, two of the 
hippopotamus, two of the tapir, and 
one of the elephant. All the genera 
to which these species belong, are 
perfect strangers in the climates 
where their bones are found. Three 
of them belong to the Old Continent, 
and one of them only to the New. 
These, however, are not the only 
wonders which the fossil remains of 
this order of quadrupeds have discov- 
ered. ‘he bones from the Ohio 
have been long known, and were the 
first which convinced naturalists that 
certain species had become entirely 
extinct. The great animal to which 
these bones must have belonged, was 
for a long time confounded with the 
mammoth of Siberia; and though the 
teeth were admitted to be of a struc 
ture quite different, the name of mam- 
moth’s bones was very improperly ap- 
plied to them, both in England and 
America. The teeth are studded with 
large tubercles, instead of being com 
posed of alternate layers of bone and 
enamel, as in the case of the elephant 
and most graminivorous quadrupeds. 





The animal must, nevertheless, have \ 


had great affinity to the ‘elephant; 
yet, on account of its teeth, Cuvier 
refers it to a different genus, to which 
because of thetubercles just mention- 
ed, he gives the name of Mastodon 
ton. A skeleton of this animal was 
found by Mr. Peale of Philadelphia, 


_ on the banks of Hudson’s river, in the 


state of New York, and is now pre 
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served in his museum. Another near- 
ly as perfect, was brought to London 
by his son, Mr. Rembrandt Peale, and 
was exhibited a few years ago in that 
metropolis. These skeletons are so 
complete, that the osteology of the 
animal may be-considered as perfectly 
known. What rendered this discove- 
ry peculiarly interesting, was, that, 
in the midst of the bones, there was 
4 mass of small branches, grass and 
leaves, half bruised, among which 
they thought they could discover a 
species of reed at present common in 
Virginia; the whole appearing as if 
it had been enveloped in a_ sack, 
which they conceived to be the sto- 
mach of the animal. Hitherto, it is 
only in North America that the bones 
of this animal have been found. —Si- 
milar bones have been discovered in 
Peru and in Terra Firma; but they 
are thought by Cuvier to belong to 
another species of the same genus. 
The general. conclusions are, that 
the great Mastodonton, or animal of 
the Ohio, was in many respects simi- 
lar to the elephant, not surpassing it 
greatly in size, and being probably 
furnished with a proboscis; that the 
structure of its grinders refer it 
nevertheless to a different genus ; that 
it probably fed, like the hippopotamus 
and the bear, on the roots and tougher 
parts of vegetables ; and that though, 
on this account, it must have fre- 
quented marshy ground, it was not 
made for swimming, or living in the 
water, and was truly a land animal; 
that its bones are most common in 
North America, and that they are 
lresher and better preserved than any 
other fossil bones. Further inquiry 
enabled Curvier to reckon, in all, five 
diferent species of the mastodonton, 
some of which have been found on 
the Old Continent. One species was 
found by Humboldt in the kingdom 
of Quito, at the height of 1200 toises. 
This, we believe, is the greatest 
height at which the fossil bones of 
quadrupeds have ever been discover- 
. Thus we have five species, con- 
‘ututing an entire genus, to be added 
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to the six formerly enumerated ; 
making, in all, eleven species, which 
have entirely disappeared from among 
the living inhabitants of the earth. 

We have spoken, hitherto, only of 
those animal remains which occur in 
the loose and unconsolidated earth. 
‘he remains of land animals, how- 
ever, and even of quadrupeds, have 
been sometimes found included in 
stone, of a slaty and calcareous nature. 
Of this, the plaster quarries near 
Paris have afforded a remarkable ex- 
ample, and one that occurred for- 
tunately in a situation where there 
were many skilful and accurate ob- 
servers. In the third volume of the 
Annales, Cuvier gives an account of 
bones which he had found included 
between the strata of gypsum, in the 
plaster quarries near Paris, of which 
after a very ample detail of the head, 
the various parts of which, he has 
been enabled perfectly to replace, he 
concludes, that no well informed na- 
turalist would deny that these bones 
had belonged toa herbivorous animal, 
of the order of Pachydermata, and of 
genus between the tapir and the rhi- 
noceros. As little could he deny, says 
he, that no such animal has yet been 
discovered among the living tribes 
on the surface of the earth. He gives 
to this genus the name of Pa/eothe- 
rium, expressive of its great anti- 
quity. 

Farther research into the remains, 
of which the plaster quarries about 
Paris contain so many specimens, en- 
abled him to discover another genus 
similar to the former, but without 
canine teeth, which he has distin- 
guished by a term indicating this 
inoffensive structure, Anofilotherium. 
In each of these genera he distin- 
guished several species, as the Mag- 
num, Medium, Minus, Commune. 

Ina Memoir subsequent to those 
which are considered above, inserted 
in the 12th vol. of the Annales, Cuvi- 
er gives an account of two entire-ske- 
letons which he had completed with 
infinite labour, one of the Anofilothe- 
rium commune, and the other of the 
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Paleotherium medium. They were, as 
has been said, something between the 
hog and the tapir, but of great size; the 
Anoplotherium about twelve feet long, 
measuring tothe extremity of the tail. 

A reflection with which he cen- 
eludes his second memoir on this sub- 
ject, is highly deserving our atten- 
tion.* It must seem strange, he 
observes, that in a country as exten- 
sive as that which our quarries occupy 
more than twenty leagues from east 
to west, there are hardly any animal 
remains, but of one single family. It 
can hardly be doubted, that the pro- 
portion of bones of any species has 
some relation to the numbers of that 
species when alive. This, therefore, 
indicates a condition of the animal 
world, corresponding very little to 
what we have now before us. In the 
present state of the globe, the coun- 
tries which make a part of the two 
great continents are inhabited by ani- 
mals of all the different families, each 
according to its latitude and the qual- 
ity of the soil. This however, is not 
the case with large islands; and the 
condition of New Holland, in parti- 
eular, may throw some light on the 
state of the country inhabited by the 
animals in our quarries. 

Five sixths of all the quadrupeds 
of New Holland belong to one and the 
same family,—that of the animals of 
the opossum kind. The six genera 
of this family, the Dasyurus, the Pha- 
langist, the Kangaroo, &c. are all 
very near one another, and have 
nothing analogous to them in the rest 
of the world, except the opossum of 
South America. 

The number of species comprehen- 
ded in these six genera, amounts at 
least to forty ; and there are not in 
the whole country above eight or ten 
species not belonging to them, name- 
ly, a wild-dog, two rats, and several 
‘species of bat. Here then we have a 
country, of considerable extent, which 
at the present day, in the proportion 
of the families of existing quadrupeds, 


qffers something very similar to what 


* Annales dy M. tam, 3. p. 386. 
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must have taken place among the fog, 
sil animals of our quarries, where we 
find at least eight that are pachyder. 
mous for one that is carnivorous 
This consideration must evidently be 
of weight, if we are to form any con 
jecture concerning the state of the 
earth’s surface, at the time when j 
was inhabited by these extinct species, 

Besides the memoires in which Cy. 
vier has described the pachydermata, 
he treats, In another, of those carniyo. 
rous animals of which the remains 
are preserved in a fossil state.* The - 
caverns of Germany, found ina greg 
track of mountainous country, hav 
been long celebrated for the mult- 
tude of animal remains which they 
contain. The mountains in which 
these caves are found, are all calcare. 
ous and connected with one another, 
Beginning with the Hartz, they sepa. 
rate the valley of the Elbe from tha 
of the Weser, and proceeding east 
ward, from those of the Rhime and 
the Danube, till turning the sources 
of the Elbe, they go on, to divide the 
valleys of the Oder and the Vistula 
from the plains of Hungary, or the 
great basin of the Danube. The ex- 
tent of this chain is more than two 
hundred leagues. 

At one extremity of this long line 
are Beauman’s cave and Scharfel’s it 
the Hartz, described in the Protoges 
of Leibnitz. At the other extremity 
are the caves in Hungary which also 
contain bones, and which have been 
known from immemorial time. Be 
tween these two extremes, are the 
caves in Franconia near Bayreuth; 
and particularly the cave of Gaylen- 
reuth, which of all others is the rich 
est in fossil remains. These caverns 
are of great extent; they are lined: 
with stalactitical concretions ; and in 
these concretions near the bottom, 
and on the floor, are contained a vast 
number of bohes. The bones in them 
all, are nearly in the same state: de 
tached, shattered, broken, but never 
rolled ; a little lighter and less solid 
than recent bones, yet in their anima! 


* Vol. 7. p. 30L. 
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gate very little decomposed, con- 
raining much gelatinous matter, and 
pot at all petrified. , 

What is most singular 1s, that in 
all these caverns, over a distance of 
more than two hundred leagues, the 
bones are the same. Three fourths of 
Shem nearly belong to two species of 
pears Which no longer exist. About 
half the remainder belong to a spe- 
cies of Hyena; some few belong to 
the tiger, or the hon; ‘others to the 
wolf or dog, the fox, the polecat, 
or to some species nearly allied to 
them. The species so common in the 
soil and alluvial ground, as already 
described, viz. elephants, rhinocero- 
ses, horses, buffaloes, tapirs—are ne- 
ver found here; neither any of the 
Palxotheria, such asoccur in the stony 
beds about Paris. So also, converse- 
ly, none of the bones found in these 
caverns are ever discovered in either 
of the other situations, except those 
of the Hyena, which are sometimes 
found in the loose earth. It is also of 
consequence to observe, that the caves 
never contain the bones of any ma- 
ine animals whatever, nor any thing 
that marks the presence of the sea. 

The earth which serves as the en- 
velope of the bones, was analyzed by 
M, Laugier, assistant chemist in the 
museum, and was found to contain 21 
per cent. of the phosphate of lime, the 
characteristic of bone. There was 32 
per cent. of lime and magnesia com- 
bined with carbonic acid ; and 24 of 
the carbonic acid itself. The compa- 
rison of the bones with those of living 
animals, has been made with adegree 
of care, accuracy, and laborious ex- 

amination, that can hardly be ex- 
ceeded. 

The bones of the carnivorous ani- 
mals, deposited over this extensive 
chain, are on a level higher than that 
at which the bones of the elephant 
and the other Pachydermata are 
found, with the exception of that 
which Humboldt brought from the 
height of 1200 toises. 

* Phere appears, however, to be 
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no distinct marks, by which the order 
of the two, in respect of time, can be 
compared with one another. Cuvier 
seemis inclined to think the era of the 
carnivorous animals later than that 
to which the bones of the mammoth 
are to be referred. A very long period 
however, and not a mere point of time, 
must have been required for the ac- 
cumulation of these bones. 

It cannot be doubted, that the ani- 
mals to which they belonged, hved 
and died in the caverns where their 
bones remain. ‘There is no appear- 
ance of any sudden catastrophe, like 
the waters of the ocean, arising and 
pursuing the animals into caverns, 
where they at last perished. 

But carnivorous animals are soli- 
tary, both from inclination and neces- 
sity ; and instinct would in vain col- 
lect those individuals, whom the diffi- 
culty of procuring subsistence must 
soon force to a distance from one 
another. Each cavern in this exten- 
sive chain was therefore the den of a 
single despot, who sallied forth, as 
his ancestors had done, to prey on the 
defenceless inhabitants of those woods 
which, in later times, after men had 
become masters of the world, were 
known by the name of thé Hircynian 
Forest. What a length of time must 
have been required to pave these vast 
caverns with the hones of their soli- 
tary masters, in such quantities as 
still to astonish the naturalist, after 
supplying the apothecaries of Gere 
many from the days of Paracelsus to 
the present time! Indeed, it is a 
striking mark of the vicissitudes to 
which the earth and all its inhabitants 
are subject, that the bones of animal 
of which the very race is extinct, ‘aot 
which fed many ages*ago on species 
that are now unknown, should be de- 
voured, in their turn, by the indivi- 
duals of the human race. 

The extinct genera and species, of 
which we have now seen so many 
examples, belonged to two of the 
great families of the animal kingdom, 
the Carnivora and Pachydermata: 





jit 


Among the ruminating animals, a si- 
milar !oss has not been observed. A 
memouw of Cuvier, inserted in the 
twelfth volume* ofthe Annales, con- 
tains an account of the principal facts 
that have been observed concerning 
these last, particularly the deer, the 
ox, and the buffalo; of all which, fos- 
sil remains are frequently discovered. 
It is remarked, however, that this 
numerous family presents peculiar 
difficulties, when its remains are 
found ina fossil state. For, though 
the order of ruminating animals 1s 
distinguished, by strong and well 
marked characters, from every other 
order, the genera and species are not 
easily distinguished from one another. 
‘Fbis is so much the case, that natu- 
ralists, for making out these distinc- 
tions, have been obliged to have re- 
course to the horns, which being en- 
tirely exterior, and varying in the 
same species, both in form and in size 
according to the sex, the age, and the 
climate, cannot fail to be subject to 
considerable uncertainty. The con- 


clusions, therefore, concerning the 
identity or the diversity of the genera 


and species of such animals, can 
hardly be drawn with the same confi- 
dence as in the preceding instances. 
Admitting this to be true, and look- 
ing rather to what is probable, than 
to what is certain, our author con- 
cludes, from a very careful examina- 
tion, that the remains of ruminating 
quadrupeds, whether found in the 
loose earth, or in the fissures of rocks 
combined with stalactitical concre- 
tions, do not differ essentially from 
the bones of animals now living, and 
inhabiting the same countries where 
these remains are found. To this rule 
some animals of the deer kind, and 
especialy the fossil elk of Ireland, 
fovm the only exceptions that are 
known, This ts the more remarkable, 
that the bones of these animals are 
found along with those of the elephant 
and the other Pachudermata. In the 
Bones of the horse, as Well asin those 
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of the ruminating animals, an accu. 
rate resemblance between the fossij 
and the living species is observed, 

The fossil elk of Ireland is the mogt 
celebrated of the ruminating animals 
found in a fossil state, and is that 
which naturalists are the most unani. 
mous in considering as an unknown 
species. The horns of this animalare 
found in Ireland, not, properly speak. 
ing, in the bogs, but in the gravel or 
alluvial earth, which usually forms 
the base on which the peat-moss rests, 
The horns are of an extraordinary 
size; and Cuvier has shown, that the 
are neither those of the elk nor the 
rein-deer. The horns of the largest 
elks, now living, are not above half 
the size of the fossil horns of Ireland. 
The results, deduced froma long and 
accurate comparison, are, that the 
Irish elk, the deer of Scania, and the 
great buffalo of Siberia, are unknown 
animals; but that the other fossi! bones 
of this order are undistinguishable 
from those of the common deet, the 
roe, the urus, the ox, the buffalo, &c. 

The difficulty of accounting for the 
loss of the species belonging to one 
family, and the preservation of those 
belonging to another, are nearly alike; 
and we cannot hope to understand the 
one, without having an explanation of 
the other. Further examination may 
throw more light on a subject, where, 
though much has lately been disco- 
vered, a great deal no doubt remains 
to be known. 

We have thus finished an abstract 
of what we conceive to be a most cu- 
rious and valuable document concerh- 
ing the ancient inhabitants of our 
globe. It is a work of great ingenu- 
ity and research; and does infinite 
honour to the skilful naturalist by 
whom it has been conducted. It 1s 
curious to remark, that the principal 
loss which the lapse of time has pro- 
duced, so far as we are acquainted 
with the history of animals, has fallen 
upon one particular order. There are 
six genera of Pachydermata now eX- 
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isting ; namely, the elephant, the ta- 
pir, the hog, the hippopotamus, the 
daman. and the rhinoceros ; and there 
are three genera, the Pal ahnaism. 
Anopfilothertum, and Mastodonion, 
which are lost, besides many species. 
The opinion entertained by Cuvier 
concerning the extinction of these 
animals, such of them at least as are 
found in the soil or the alluvial earth, 
js, that it has been produced by water, 
or by some sudden inundation that 
overwhelmed the land to a certain 
height. There is, indeed, no ap- 
pearance of the Lones having been 
carried or transported by we ater; ; and 
there is No reason to suspect that the 
catastrophe arose from a wave or cur- 
rent having such force as to carry 
every thing along with it. Ifadeluge 
was the cause, it must have been a 
simple submersion of the land under 
the water, without any thing like that 
debacle which some geologists have 
imagined. Whether this submersion 
arose from the rising up of the water, 
or sinking down of the Jand, is not 
likely to be ascertained from the phe- 
nomena of the animal kingdom ; and 
on this subject, the facts, and, perhaps, 
still more, the theories of geologists, 
will incline them to form different 
opinions. Some perhaps may .think, 
that a sudden catastrophe is not a 
supposition necessary for the explana- 
tion of these appearances. The fossil 
remains in some countries, particu- 
larly in Siberia, where they seem. to 
form the groundwork of entire islands, 
are too great to owe their origin to the 
animals existing, at any one Eee 
on the surface of the globe. The a 
cumulation of ages ; ‘the mo ae wl 
together of the remains which a long 
series of years had consigned to the 
earth, could alone enable the Lena or 
the Indegirka to construct those se- 
pulchral monuments which are de- 
scribed above. The common course 


of nature, therefore, may be sufficient 
to explain the existence of these ani- 
mal remains; and the entire loss of 
certain species may perhaps have 
atisen from the extention and severity 


of man’s dominion over the earth. 
The preservation of the Ruminant, 
and the extinction of so many of the 
Pachydermous animals, may also, in 
some measure, be explained by the 
greater numbers of the former, their 
wider difiusion, and their greater ac- 
tivity. This much at least may be 
considered as certain, that the expla- 
nation of these fossil bones 1s to be de- 
rived, either from asubmersion of the 
continents under water, quictly and 
Without agitation, or from the acci- 
dents which occur in the ordinary 
course of nature. All other hypoth- 
eses seem to be excluded; and this 
exclusion is no inconsiderabie step 
towards the final solution of the pro- 
blem. 

The only desideratum that has oc- 
curred to. us in these A/emozres, is 
one which, may be easily removed ; 
it concerns the state of the bones 
fuund in the plaster quarries, mine- 
ralogically considered. Are they 
compietely petrified, or are they only 
included in the gypsum? In what 
degree are they penetrated by earthy 
substances? Do they contain. any 
phosphate of lime? What is the de- 
gree of their consolidation ! 

These Memorcs serve strongly to 
exempl'fy the great advantage which 
the sciences may derive from each 
other, even when they are so unlike 
as geology and anatomy. So, also, 
the examination of the marine petri- 
factions found in rocks, may give great 
information concerning the migration 
and character of the animals that in- 
habited the earth, at a period much 
more remote than any of those which 
we have now been considering. We 
have accordingly observed, with great 
satisfaction, the inguiries of another 
learned Professor in the Museum, 
Lamark, into the nature of the fossil 
shells found in the vicinity of Paris. 
from the description and classifica- 
tion of such objects it cannot be doubt- 
ed that much benefit will be derived 
to the history both of the Mineral and 
of the animal kingdom. 
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Reflections on the notes in the Moni. 


Reflections sur les notes, &c. i. e. Reflections on the notes in the Moniteur of the 16th 
5 


23d, 29th.and 30th November 1810, and biographical notices of Junot, Massena, 


Tew Re ier 
Ney, and Regnier. 


THESE pamphiets are evidently 
the production of a French royalist, 
who writes with great vehemence, 
against Bonaparte and his adherents. 
The first mentioned is possessed of 
very little interest, being expressed 
in such a train of abuse and confident 
assertion, as to make a considerate 
veader afraid at every step of putting 
faith in its allegations. The author 
dwells on the battle of Wagram, and 
says that it could not fail to have been 
won by the Austrians had their com- 
manders acted judiciously: but he 
gives us, unfortunately, no testimony 
to that effect except his own. A few 
pages afterward, he breaks out rather 
abruptly into an eulogy of Louis 
XVIII., and extols his paternal affec- 
tion for the deluded inhabitants of 
France. One of the few points in 
which we are disposed to coincide 
with this writer, without requiring 
any additional evidence, regards the 
Scheldt expedition: the failure of 
which, he is satisfied, could not have 
taken place under a commander of 
eficiency.—The larger pamphlet is 
couched in terms of similar confi- 
dence, and would be almost as little 
deserving of attention, were it not for 
its biographical notices of French 
generals. These, though extracted 
{from a printed work, are not com- 
monly known, and very interesting at 
the present moment, because the men 
described have been figured so recent- 
ly in opposition to our troops in the 
Peninsula. We shall abstract and 


translate some of the most remarka- 
ble passages in these biographical 
sketches, and present our readers 
with the observations on Generals 


Eblé, Junot, Massena, Ney, and Reg- 





By a fricnd to truth. 8vo. p. 68. London. 


General Eblé is the commander of 
Massena’sartillery. Me is of the age 
of fifty, of tall stature, aud robust cop, 
stitution. His manner is soldier-like, 
his look severe, and his language 
coarse. He entered the sixth regi. 
ment of artillery at the age of sixteen; 
and discovering a large share of zeal, 
intelligence, and prudence, he was 
made an officer in 1785. The king of 
Naples having applied to the French 
government for artillery-officers, Eb. 
le was one of those who were sent to 
this monarch. His rank was that of 
major ; and he remained in that ser- 
vice till the beginning of 1792, when 
he was recalled to France and repla- 
ced in his former regiment. By his 
activity and boldness, he soon attained 
the rank of general of brigade and 
gcneral of division. He was employed 
under Pichegru in the conquest of 
Holland, and under Moreau in the 
famous retreat in 1796. He also de- 
fended Kehl against the Archduke 
Charles, with a degree of skill and 
activity which attracted the admira- 


tion of the Austrians.—He is less of. 


an extortioner than Augereau, Mas- 
sena, or Ney, but he is by no means 
indifierent to the acquisition of mo- 
ney ; on the contrary, he is under- 
stood to have amassed large sums in 
the course of service, both in Italy 
and Germany. He has not, however; 
the effrontery to make a public dis- 
play of his wealth ; and his-habits are 
very simple. Having been named 
minister at war for the kingdon of 
Westphalia, he soonbecame disgust- 
ed with his situation on account of the 
folly of Jerome Bonaparte, who al- 
lows ‘himself to:be misled by some 
giddy young men who flatter him 
and contribute to his pleasures. Lble 
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i9 oe considered as one of the first 

‘the French artillery- commanders 
i a service of routine. Nothing es- 

“apes him: he is still possessed of 
great activity, and is extremely use- 
fl in action by his experience and 
coolness. 

Junot is about forty years of age, 
and commands the 8th corps. He is 
above the middle size, robust, and in- 
clined to corpulence ; his look shows 
him to be fond of good cheer; his 
manner is rough, but his dress is very 
splendid. His parents were farmers in 
easy circumstances, and taught him 
the elements of education : but he had 
yot made choice of a profession when 
the revolution led to the formation of 
volunteer-battalions. He then entered 
into the service as a common soldier, 
and went through the ranks of corpo- 
ral, serjeant, and platoon-officer, dis- 
tinguishing himself on all occasions 
by coolness and intrepidity. Bona- 
parte, having noticed him at the siege 
of Loulon, made him enter his “tat 
Major, and become afterward his aid- 
decamp. Some years subsequently, 
he was made commandant of Paris, 
but was never intended for a general 
ullhe received the command of the 
army in Portugal. He was attended 
thither by two mentors, Laborde for 
the infantry-service, and Keliermann 
for the cavalry. At Vimeira, the rout 
ofhis army would have been complete 
had it not been for Kellermann ; who, 
by his bold and able manceuvres, suc- 
ceeded in restraining the pursuit of 
the English. Junot is a cypher in ne- 
cotiation ; and the success of the con- 
itrences at Cintra was due to Keller- 
ann, Who received full powers, and 
succeeded beyond all expectations. 

Junot’s courage is that of a soldier, 
and may be termed rashness in an ill- 
informed commander. He is intrust- 
ed notwithstanding with the com- 
mand of three divisions, forming a 
total of twenty-five thousand men: 
but have not Charbonier and Jourdan 
been invested with still more import- 
‘ntcommands ?, Bonaparte, in his cal- 


‘slations, attends as much to the fides 
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lity as to the talents of his generals. 
Junot receives orders from Massena, 
and executes them very punctually ; 
leaving the details to his Etat Major 
and confining himself to the choice of 
quarters. In action, he is always to 
be found among the foremost ranks, 
and cool amid the hottest fire. As he 
has neither combination nor quick- 
ness of observation, he commits the 
great fault of taking the advice of any 
person who speaks first to him. An 
opposing general should never wait 
Junot’s attack, but should fall on him 
unexpectedly, surprising his camp or 
his cantonments, in which he will 
neet with little resistance. A great 
libertine and plunderer, possessed of 
some natural talents and of many cor- 
poreal qualitics, but devoid of useful 
knowledge, Junot should be described, 
since the death of Lasnes, as the most 
faithful Said of the hero of Acre. 
Massena is of the age of fifty, above 
the middle size, strong and well made, 
but coarse and harsh in his manner. 
He was born on the frontiers of Italy, 
and entered the service as a soldier 
at an early age. After having applied 
closely to his duty, and passed 
through the ranks of corporal and 
serjeant, he was a subaltern at the 
commencement of the revolution. 
On the breaking out of the war with 
the king of Sardinia in 1792, he dis- 
covered his bravery and activity, and 
attained the rank of general of divi- 
sion. It was remarked, however, that 
his successes were due rather to ob- 
stinacy and audacity than to skill ; and 
it was said of him that “he fought 
like a ram, with his jorehead.” Heis 
not slow in exposing his person, and 
in rushing forwards to any part of his 
line where his presence can be useful. 
He was always a great plunderer; 
and when his division was at Padua in 
1797, the excesses in that way were 
so shameful as to become the talk 
of the whole army. It is well known 
that in the subsequent year he was 
obliged to leave Rome, on account of 
the indignation which this conduct 
excited against him among the offic 
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ters. The defeat of the Russians in 
1799, the greatest of his exploits, is 
said to have been planned by Soult.— 
After the cessation of continental hos- 
tilities, Massena resided in an elegant 
country-house at Ruelle near Paris. 
In 1805, on the resumption of the 
war, he commanded in Italy ; and in 
1809, at the battle of Essling, his firm- 
ness was the chief cause of saving the 
French army.—On a general review 
of his career, he will be found much 
fitter for a subordinate than for a 
chief command. Had Soult been a 
general of the French army at Busaca, 
the battle would have been fought 
very differently. He would have occu- 
pied the attention of the English by a 
crowd of riflemen ; he would have 
united the flower of his army ; and, 
taking advantage of the darkness of 
night and nature of the ground to 
hide his movements, he would have 
poured his collected force on the con- 
vent of Dusaco. 

Ney is at the age of forty-two, a 
good figure, and an excellent horse- 
man. His dexterity in all bodily ex- 
ercises is remarkable, his look is dis- 
figured by the redness of his hair and 
eye-brows. His boldness is painted in 
his countenance ; his dress is elegant; 
his manners are cold. He was born 
of poor parents at Saar-louis, in the 
German part of Lorraine, and entered 
the Hussar-service, because German 
was the language used in it. He was 
first a private, but became a subaltern 
at the beginning of the revolution, 
and a captain in 1794. He obtained 
frequent access to general Kleber, 
gained his confidence by decision and 
activity, and thus attained the means 
of being brought intonotice. In 1796 
-he was employed in the van-guard of 
the army of the Sambre and Maese, 
and fought various actions with more 
credit to his courage than to his pru- 
dence. This was his general charac- 
ter in subsequent service, and it was 
not till the formation of the camp of 
Boulogne in 1803, that he proceeded 
‘to learn the movements of infantry : 
but this is not the department in 
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which he is calculated to shine, Since 
he has little disposition for study, His 
way is to push forwards on all occ, 
sions, whatever be his loss of men, 
Accordingly, he has been most sy. 
cessful when fighting under the guj, 
dance of Soult. He is coarse in beh. 
viour to his subordinates, and a Pank 
plunderer ; Gallicia and the Asturias 
have suffered severely from his rapa. 
city. Against a cool and able adye,. 
sary, Ney would have little chane 
of success ; he does not understanj 
the occurrences of the moment {oy 
making decisive movements of attack 
or resistance ; and, petulant in the 
highest degree, he would expose him. 
self to rush into a furnace in the hope 
of snatching a victory. 

Regnier, who is a Swiss by birth, 
and entered the French service at the 
beginning of the revolution, is consid- 
ered as one of the best informed men 
in France, with regard to war as 4 
science. He was employed on the 
staff of the army of the north, first as 
assistant and afterward as adjutant 
general, and owed his advancement 
to Pichegru. In 1796 he was head of 
the staff to Moreau, and conducted 
himself with great approbation : but 
he is not the same man in action asin 
the closet. Though perfectly coura- 
eeous, he has not that quickness and 
presence of miad which are indispen- 
sable to the success of operations in 
the field. When in Egypt, his ser- 
vices were more marked by zeal aid 
utility than by éclat. He fought with 
courage, was attentive to the cond 
tion of his troops, and employed his 
leisure-moments in gratifying lis 
turn for the arts and sciences : but not 
being one of Bonaparte’s original fol- 
lowers, he was not so fortunate as 10 
attract any great portion of eulogium. 
On his return from Egypt, he pub 
lished an account of the expedition 
which made him-some enemies 5 and 
among others general D’Lstaing; 
who, being hurt by his comments 
sont him a challenge. They fought 
with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne 
near Paris, and D’Estaing fell. Be 
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naparte Was displeased with Regnier, 
and sent him on distant service to the 
south of France. He was afterward 
ordered to Naples as king Joseph’s 
military counsellor > it was then that 
he was defeated at Maida. His pro- 
er station is not in the command of 
a separate COrps, but as head of the 
staff toa great army.—In regard to 
moral conduct, he forms a striking 
contrast to his colleagues; his pro- 
pity, humanity, and firmness, making 
jim valued by all who know him. 

Ii is to be regretted that we cannot 
aid to this list an account of marshal 


Soult ; who, we believe, approaches 
more to Bonaparte by uniting combi- 
nation of views and decision of action, 
than any other of his commanders.— 
We take our leave of the writer of 
these pamphlets, by expressing a 
higher value for the information 
which he possesses respecting France, 
than for the method in which he is 
disposed to communicate it; and by 
advising him, if he expects to produce 
conviction on the minds of his readers, 
not only to study moderation of lan- 
guage, but to adduce the evidence of 
others in support of his assertions. 
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THE principles of French tactics 
have been a subject of serious inquiry 
and reflection to many among the 
thinking part of mankind, during the 
last fifteen years. We have seen ar- 
mies intrusted to young leaders, and 
not always superior in number to their 
antagonists, destroying the proudest 
military establishments of Europe ; 
and succeeding, in the course of a 
lew months, in over-running tracts of 
country, which, according to former 
modes of warfare, would for years 
have furnished occupation to an in- 
vading enemy. The vanquished of 
the present day, like those of other 
ages, are abundantly ready to account 
for their failures by the influence of 
bribery and preponderating numbers: 
bul; howsoever dextrous the French 
inay be in diplomatic intrigue, or pro- 
digai of the lives of their men, we 
hust carry our researches somewhat 
turther before we can be confident of 
having arrived at a satisfactory ex- 
planation of their successes., Since 
or triumphs in Portugal, an English 
tcaler may undertake an inquiry 


* See Revicw, Vol 


this nature with a greater stock of 
composure, than when a_ hundred 
thousand Frenchmen were encamped 
at Boulogne, and our disasters in 
Flanders and in Holland were fresh 
in our recollection. Recent events. 
have shown, that against troops who 
will stand their ground so firmly 
as British soldiers maintain it, the 
French plan of impetuous assault is 
exerted in vain, and may be made to 
turn to the discomfiture cf the assail- 
ants ; while the example of Spain has 
proved, that whenever a people are 
resolute in continuing theirresistance, 
all the chieanery of diplomatic in- 
trigue, and all the efforts of military 
skill, will be insufficient to accomplish 
their reduction under a detested yoke. 

The author of the Essay before us 
proposes to explain the military sys- 
tem of Bonaparte, and to show his 
enemies how they may imitate and 
improve on it. He is not less zealous 
for the independence of Europe than 
the author of the celebrated work on 
the “Characters of European Ar- 
mies ;”* and, although, like that wrts 
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ter, he composes with too much haste 
and too little arrangement, he will be 
found to have suggested much which 
it is important for Bonaparte’s oppo- 
nents to know and to practice. He 
begins by briefly recapitulating the 
chief improvements which the revo- 
Jutionary war introduced into the 
French service; such as the multi- 
plication of light troops, a reduction 
in the amount of baggage and of 
heavy artillery, increased celerity in 
the management of field-pieces, the 
suppression of the use of horses for 
the subordinate infantry-officers, and, 
lastly, a method of extracting sub- 
sistence from the surrounding coun- 
try, without the necessity of establish- 
ing magazines. All these alterations 
co-operate to one end,—to accelerate 
rapidity of movement; and when we 
also take into the account the vast 
supply of men afforded by the popu- 
Jation of Vrance and its dependencies, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the 
remarkable conformity between the 
nature of the system and the daring 
and impetuous character of Bona- 
parte. After a few preliminary ob- 
servations, the Essayist remarks, that 
his object has been to address himself 
to military readers, and in particular 
to staff-officers ; who, he flatters him- 
self, will rise from the perusal of his 
work with a conviction that the great 
aim of their labours should be to 
study the causes of the gencral move- 
ments passing before their eyes, and 
to be able to render, at any hour of 
the day, a distinct account of the po- 
sition and strength of the respective 
corps of the army to which they be- 
long. The Essay is divided into se- 
veral parts, of which the principal are 
a narrative of the campaign of i805, 
und a disguisition on the French 
mode of marching through a coun- 
try, and of fighting pitched battles. 
‘Vo these the author has added obser- 
vations on the struggle in Spain, on 
the personal character of Bonaparte, 
and on the total loss of popularity 
which has been the consequence: of 
iis recent violence and tyranny. The 
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pamphlet will supply us with sevepy 
extracts of considerable length ang 
interest, and we shall begin by trang. 
lating for our readers the account of 
the campaign of 1805. 


‘I will not enter at large into the early 
campaigns of Bonaparte; they werea mers 
experiment of the efficacy of his military 
system, which was then greatly behind 
the perfection which it afterward attain. 
ed. It was in the campaign of 1805 tha 
he began to make war on a grand scale; 
it was then that he first gave a practical 
application of the system created durin 
the previous wars of the revolution, at 
which was singularly adapted to his en. 
terprizing and destructive powers of 
mind. This system belongs exclusively 
ta the present age; no record attests its 
former existence; and it is known only 
by its terrible results. What can more 
surpass all former example, than to see 
French armies accomplish in the course 
of a few weeks those operations which in 
other times would have required years, or 
rather ages: to see them regularly van. 
quish, in close action, well disciplined ar- 
mies of superior number; and, which is 
still more strange, to see a body of one 
hundred thousand men execute a march 
through an enemy’s country in the same 
manner in which this could formerly have 
been effected by a single regiment? 

‘In September 1805, two hundred thou- 
sand Frenchmen pass the Rhine on differ. 
ent points. ‘They advance in separate bo 
dics, but in concert, and all aim at the 
same object. Maps, carefully prepared in 
time of peace, are in the hands of the stafl- 
officers ; and every arrangement is made 
for the security and expedition of the 
march. Each officer gives the soldier an 
example of supporting fatigue and priva 
tion; the generals ride at the head of 
their divisions ; and the captains of infat 
try procced on foot at the head of theit 
companies. The progress of the columns 
is never stopped, as in other armies, by 
Waiting for convoys of provisions. Ca¥, 
tles, abbeys, farm-houses, the dwelling of 
the citizen, and even the humble cottage, 
compose the magazines of a French army. 
Its daily encampments are chosen with 4 
view as well to subsistence as to military 
security. A column makes a halt to rest 
for a few hours ; the time is too short to 
expose them to suffer from the exhaustion 
of local resources, and they repeat to-mor- 
row what they have done to-day. It's 
thus that in a few days they reach the 
banks of the Danube: but the-rapidity o 
the advance bas not given time for the 
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pontoons to come up; they are at a dis- 
| tance in the rear; how then is the river 
to be passed? The foresight of their 
commanders had sent forwards flying par- 


ties, with orders to pursue the encmy 

without intermission ; and they follow 
’ them up so closely as not to leave time 
. for the destruction of the bridges; the 
; Danube is therefore crossed with ease. 
1 Here, however, the French were on the 
. point of experiencing a great disaster, in 
t consequence, not of the movements ot 
‘ their stupefied enemy, but of the peculiar 
\ nature of their plan of march. ‘To sur- 

round Ulm, it was necessary to concen- 
trate their troops ; and numerous columns, 
7 advancing in the same direction, find 
f themselves collected within a narrow dis- 
trict. One hundred thousand men, fa- 
: h tigued by long marches, and possessed of 
y no stock of provisions, are confined within 
2 a tract, the supplies of which are consum- 
0 ed in the course of a few hours. To add 
2 to their embarrassments, thie pains descend 
‘n in torrents, and, continuing without inter- 
or ruption for several days, the country is 
he inundated, and the roads become execra- 
r- ble. The soldiers march in the mud, and 
is pass the night in water; they seem ready 
7" io die with hunger and want; they are 
ch discouraged and murmur. What can the 
ne commander do? Proclamations are read 
ve at the head of the different columns, 


praising and flattering the army, passing 
the highest encomiums on its 8teadiness, 
and asserting that the enemy is on the 
eve of being surrounded, so that a few mo- 


















he ments more will make the army reap the 
ain iruit of its fatigues and privations. These 
f- Pieccresses are effectual in tranquillizing 
de the minds of the soldiers : but what are 
the they to do for food? they are on the point 
an of falling down from faintness, when, at 
vas he critical moment, supplies arrive. Ac- 
of Give and intelligent officers had been sent 
Fate 0 the neighbouring districts, and had 
eit Ppecceeded, by dint of money and threats, 
nis fae’ Collecting provisions, and ‘in getting 
br hem conveyed in the peasant’s carts to 
sas, Jee army. The call of hunger once satisfi- 
eof Pe nothing remains that can retard the ad- 
ge, ence of the French ; horse-artillery being 
my. nlispensable to their operations, it must 
tha fe “ought forwards, notwithstanding the 
tary 4m which still continues; if the horses 
rest fe" under the draught, their place is oc- 
+ to “pied by soldiers. The army is impati- 
tion JR" ‘or victory, but still more impatient to 
nor- ##"' *Nend to its distress, and the capture 
it is HF Ulm will completely change its condi- 

the 99°. Ulm falls, and 60,000 Austrians are 


ty of ther taken, destroyed, or dispersed. 
- thie After a short repose at Ulm, and 
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Augsburgh, the French resume their 
march with new ardour. The progress 
through Bavaria is open and free ; the in- 
habitants are ordered to supply the sol- 
diers ; and Munich is made to resemble 
an immense inn. Strong vanguards pre- 
cede the main body, and attack the rear 
of the Austrians wherever they find. it. 
Neither the darkness of night nor strength 
of position, nor the intervention of rivers, 
can stop the audacity of the French. Such 
incessant attacks confuse the Austrian ge- 
nerals, who, having given up all thoughts 
of fighting, neglect even the means of se- 
curing their retreat. Their minds are oc- 
cupied with the preservation of their bag- 
gage, and they make no attempt to break 
up the roads. The French find bridges 
on all the rivers. The Iser, the Inn, the 
Salza, and the Ems, prove fruitless barri- 
ers ; and Bonaparte enters Vienna with- 
out having been under the necessity of 
doing more than make rapid marches, and 
fight actions of advanced posts. 

‘At last the Russian army, so much 
vaunted, comes in sight of the French. 
Bonaparte suspends his march, and en- 
camps. It was the end of November, yet 
soldiers, officers, and generals, all sleep 
in the open air. Had the Prussians then 
come forwards, Bonaparte would have 
been in the greatest danger: but he amu- 
sed them with money; and never was 
money more usefully expended. 

‘ Battle of Austerlitz. The allied army 
amounted to one htindred and six thou- 
sand men, of whom twenty thousand were 
Austrians ; the French were considerably 
inferior, not exceeding eighty thousand 
men. Bonaparte, to increase the confi- 
dence of the Russians, made a feint of re- 
treating before them; his object being 
also to put them in a bad position. Alex- 
ander was too contident of success to re- 
tard his movements; he followed the 
French without hesitation, and pitched 
his camp on the ground which Bonaparie 
had surveyed and studied. This was ex- 
actly what the Corsican wished ; Alexan- 


der shall advance no farther. Bonaparte ” 


thinks not of retiring to rest, but passes 
the whole night in reconnoitering the ene- 
my, and in making his final dispositions. 
Pickets of lighi horse, assisted by a faint 
moonlight, are employed in riding along 
the Russian line, Keeping as near to it as 
possible, and headed by officers who are 
accustomed to such service, and full of 
activity and quickness. They collect the 
most useful information on the position of 
the enemy; and Bonaparte, anxious to v%® 
rify the reports in person, keeps in motion 
during the whole night. He is accompa- 
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nied by his best generals ; all the informa- 
tion required is obtained: and the ar- 
rangemenis for the battle are made on the 
surest foundation. The scene of action 
is laid out two miles in front of the French 
encampment ; the stations to be occupied 
by the respective divisions are marked 
with precision on the spot ; the marshals 
are present, and receive the clearest in- 
structions, It was necessary to have re- 
course to an expedient to counteract the 
inferiority of numbers. The custom, on 
a soldier’s being severely wounded, is that 
two of his comrades carry him out of the 
ranks: and, as fear is very ready to put 
on the garb of humanity, these men are 
in general prompt in resuming their sta- 
tion. An order was now isstied, forbidding 
any man to leave the line on pretext of 
carrying off the wounded; it was punctu- 
ally enforced; and it proved in its effeet 
equivalent toa large reinforcement. 

‘ An engagement with such great num- 
bers, afforded an opportunity of putting 
in execution the extensive mancuvres 
which were practised at the camp of Bou- 
logne. To go through them well requires 
not only coolness but'silence; accordingly, 
the French soldiers were forbidden to cry 
Gut * forwards,” as was usual with them 
im action; and the conseqttence was, that 
the only noise heard in the battle consist- 
ed in firing, and in the voice of the com- 
manding othcers. On the 2d of December, 
the French moved from their camp before 
day-light; each column advancing, under 
its marshal, to the spot marked out on the 
preceding day for its position. A mist 
concealed their movements till eight 
o’clock, when the sun shone forth, and 
showed to the astonished Russians, the 
french army arrayed in order of battle. 
Ninety battalions of French infantry, ran- 
ged in two lines, to the right and in face 
of the great road leading from Brunn to 
Weschau, iormed an acute angle with the 
road. ‘The extremity of the angle was an 
eminence of considerable height, which 
commanded the road ; this eminence was 
guarded by a strong detachment of infan- 
try, and by heavy artillery, which pre- 
veuted the advance of the Russians, along 
the road, and covered at the same time 
the left wing of the French under Lasnes. 
His corps was supported also by the whole 
of the heavy cavalry, namely, cleven regi- 
ments of cuirassiers and two of carabi- 
neers, under the orders of Murat. Berna- 
dotte commanded the centre, composed 
aimost entirely of infantry, and Soult had 
charge of the right wing stretching to- 
wzrds Brunn. Above one hundred pieces 
of cafinou were placed throughout the line. 
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Bonaparte, acting as commander in ehie? 
and ‘accompanied by Berthier, and hi. 
whole staf, had taken his station in 4j,. 
rear of the centre, at the head of the a 
serve, which consisted of twenty picked 
battalions, three or four regiments of 
horse, and twenty-five pieces of light ay. 
tillery. So judiciously were: the Frenc) 
drawn up, that, without leaving any weg 
point, their line was made to extend to y 
equal length with that of their more ny. 
merous antagonists. 

‘The first cannon was. fired on th 
French right. This was the signal fy 
battle : the Russians were not slow in 
returning it; and the fire soon became 
general. ‘The Russian artillery was jn. 
mense, and well served, and the num. 
ber of field-pieces on both sides amounted 
to nearly three hundred. These poured 
forth grape-shot, while the infantry kept 
up a rolling fire of musquetry along the 
whole line. The carth seemed to shake, 
and the sky to be im flames. Numbers fell 
on both sides during three hours ; a space 
which passed without either army gaining 
any advantage over its opponent. At the 
expiration of that time, Alexander’s horse. 
guards made a charge on the centre of the 
French army, broke the line, rode over a 
regiment of infantry, and bore off its stan. 
dard. This impetuous charge, to have 
been made productive of success, should 
have been immediately sustained by far. 
ther movements :—it wae not; and that 
which might have led to victory, becane 
a cause of defeat. Bonaparte was not far 
off, and detached directly two squadrons 
of his guard, supported by grenadiers, 
under his aid-de-camp Rapp, to fall on the 
victorious but confused Russians. Never 
Was a charge more impetuous or more de- 
cisive; the Russians are forced to give 
way, and strive in vain to rally; the 
French allow them no time, but cut them 
down or make them prisoners with incte- 
dible eclerity. Vhe French infantry, 
covered from their momentary panic, are 
impatient to charge; and Bonaparte now 
perceives that the time is arrived for: 
decisive manwuvre. His whole guard 35 
drawn forth in line to strike terror ito 
the enemy; the artillary along their tron’, 
occupying a rising ground, begins to play 
on the Russian line, while its fire, by 1's 
elevation, passes over the French. He 
restrains the impatience of his cavalry, 
but sends forwards a division of his infu 
try of reserve, in quick time, with orders 
to fire and charge. Mean-while Beri 
dotte profits of the favourable momen’ 
by making his line advance, change thet 
front, and take the Russian centre * 
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fank, at the moment when it was disor- 
dered by the fire of artillery from the 
French guards, and attacked in front by 
the infantry of reserve. This movement 
roved decisive ; the Russian centre was 
broken, cut down, and routed; it Was um- 
jossible to rally it; and the most despe- 
rate efforts of individual valour proved 
availing. 
eThe Noht wing of the Russians had 
been equally unfortunate ; the French cui- 
rassiers had made their charge at a fa- 
yourable mement, and had borne down the 
opposing infantry : but, on the left, things 
were going on very ditferently. From 
the beginning of the batile, marshal Soult 
had found the greatest difficulty in main- 
taining his pesition, and would undoubt- 
edly have been routed, had it not been for 
the success of the French in the centre. 
That success took place at noon: but the 
Russian left continued the action long af- 
terward with firmness and activity, and 
never yielded, till the French, advancing 
from the centre, attacked them in front 
and fank. Their artillery-men were lite- 
rally cut to pieces on their cannon ; and 
as the Russian line had not given way till 
it was in great disorder throughout, the 
massacre Was frightful. Might alone put 
a period to those scenes of horror. Incre- 
dible as it may appear, the less of the al- 
lies, including several thousand Austrians, 
amounted, in killed, wounded. and prison- 
ers, to fifty thousand men; baggage, am- 
munition, standards, and more than one 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon fell 
into the hands of the victors; whose loss 
consisted in thirteen thousand killed and 
wounded.’ 


After having read this exposition 
of the fatal success of French tactics, 
we are naturally led to ask, whether 
methods might not be employed 
against them with success. The 
writer of the essay expresses himself 
on this important point in a very en- 
couraging manner, since he believes 
it to be possible for the oppenents of 


the French to do in many respects — 


not only as well, but better. The 
trench name is universally odious 
beyond their own frontiers ; and the 
excesses which they commited in 
Germany raised the pepular indigna- 
ton to a height which might have 
proved fatal to them, in the event of 
being obliged to retreat. Now the 
current of popular feeling would be 
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in favour, of the enemies of the 
French, and great advantage might 
be derived from it in case of their 
acting offensively. ‘ Defensive war- 
fare,’ says this author, ‘is not the way 
to oppose a man like Bonaparte ; his 
audacity should be met by still great- 
er audacity. Frederick acquired his 
reputation not merely by a success- 
ful resistance to superior forces, but 
by acting offensively in the midst even 
of disaster ; the campaigns of Suwar- 
row are a model for this kind of war- 
fare” The adoption of an offensive 
plan of operations has often, we are 
aware, been recommended to the an- 
tagonists of the French; but while 
we subscribe to the fundamental po- 
sition, that it is the only method of 
obtaining great success, we cannot 
help adding that the exertion of con- 
summate judgment is asnecessary to 
prevent disaster in this as in the de- 
fensive system. Beaulieu acted of- 
fensively in Piedmont, and lost the 
whole country in a few weeks. 
Wurmser advanced to the relief of 
Mantua with a fine army: but hav- 
ing committed the error of dividing 
it, for the sake of giving scope to his 
offensive operations, the smaller divi- 
sion was destroyed, and the larger 
obliged to retreat. A few months af- 
terward, Alvinzi found himself sufh- 
ciently strong to assume the offen- 
sive: but, having committed the same 
error of dividing his force, one part, 
under his own command, was totally 
defeated at Rivoli; while the other 
part, under Provera, which had bold- 
ly advanced to the walls of Mantua, 
was forced to lay down its arms. The 
Prussians, in 1806, began by offensive 
operations ; but not retreating in time, 
they allowed the French to get behind 
them, and to fight them in a position 
in which the loss of a battle involved 
the ruin of their whole army. All 
these are examples of the disasters 
which originate from offensive opera- 
tions injudiciously conducted. On the 
other hand, the brilliant victories of 
Clairfait in 1795, and the most unin- 
terrupted triumphs of Suwarrow, are 
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examples of the signal success with 
which a distinguished commander 
may conduct offensive war against 
the French. The talents of these 
great men suggest to us, likewise, 
the distinction with which a recom- 
mendation of their system should be 
accompanied. To extol the offensive 
plan without any qualification, would 
seem to imply that there is something 
in the mere adoption of it which leads 
to success; whereas it should never 
be forgotten, that it requires the 
highest degree of combination, acti- 
vity, and foresight. With these qua- 
lities, offensive war may be justly ex- 
pected to lead tothe happiest results ; 
and, without these, we may be per- 
fectly assured, that neither it nor any 
other kind of operations will be ef- 
fectual against such an enemy as the 
French. Of the necessity of this qua- 
lification, we shall be more fully 
convinced, after having investigated, 
from the essay before us, the causes 
of the victories of our Gallic neigh- 
bours. The author very properly 


comprises them under two heads, : 
‘ rapidity of movements and unity of 
operation.’ 


‘ Rapidity of movement.—In the wars 
carried on in Germany by Bonaparte, he 
has always acted on the offensive ; an advan- 
tage which has formed one of the princi- 
pal causes of his success. The offensive 
is of inestimable utility to him who takes 
the ficld with numerous and well appoint- 
ed armies, and gives them.from the outset 
an impelling power by the force of his 
own genius. When Bonaparte enters on 
a campaign, the best maps are distributed 
to his staff-officers, and he has a number 
of spies and traitors in his pay; the art of 
tampering with a province or a kingdom, 
is extremely well known to him; and, 
when occasion calls, the French Generals 
are not backward in Jending themselves 
to it. The equipage of a French army 
consists in a good train of Field-pieces, 
and a stock of ammunition. Their fire- 
flocks must be in the best condition ; and 
when the soldier is furnished with two 
pair of shoes and two days’ provisions, he 
is considered as fit to march ;—the heavy 
cannon follow ata distance. As to dis- 
cipline, all that is required is to fire and 
ynarch well, and this progress is soon 
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made by the recruits, with the assistane, 
of some experienced soldiers disperse 
throughout the companies. The offices, 
are thoroughly acquainted with their dy, 
ty, and most of the generals have hi) 
twenty years’ practice. 

‘A large French army is divided, oy 
taking the field, into several COrps of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand men, eac) 
commanded by a marshal. Bonapa> e¢ act 
as captain-general ; while Berthier, in th 
capacity of head of the staff, receives hj, 
orders and transmits them to the differen 
corps. The plan of action is known oj] 
to Berthier, and at times to the marshals, 
so that an enemy has, under this system, 
very little opportunity of penetrating into 
military secrets. The army begins its 
march in several colurms. In addition to 
the general instructions, the business ¢f 
the day is explained to each marshal, and 
his corps advances as if it marched alone, 
without regarding whether it forms the 
right wing or the left. Its specific duty 
is to occupy, afier a march of seven 
hours, a position in conformity to the 
general plan of encampment. When arriy. 
ed at this position, its commander allots 
a station to each division. If the weather 
be wet, and no attack is apprehended, the 
troops are generally put into cantenments 
in such a way as to share the provisions of 
the inhab:tants, whose stores have been 
calculated beforehand: But when the case 
requires it, the troops, with the exception 
of the cavalry, sleep in the open air, what. 
ever be the state of the weather. A 
corps is thus stationed along the bank of 
a river, at the base of a mountain, around 
a wood, &e, A strong guard is kept, sen- 
tinels being posted in all directions, and 
patroles being in movement throughout 
the night. The generals are accustomed 
to make a private inspection of the en 
campment. A detachment of the rank 
and file of each company repairs to the 
neighbouring farms or village ‘o fetch 
straw, planks, and whatever is required 
for their nocturnal accommodation. Oth- 
ers are employed in felling trees, and cut- 
ing wood, to serve either for shelter or for 
firing. If the spot and the state of the 
weather be favourable, the soldiers. will 
contrive to make a’ tolerable lodging. 
Frenchmen are clever in this way; every 
one is in motion; some driving stakes, 
others laying planks ; and others lighting 
fires in expectation of the speedy arrival 
of provisions. If cattle have been found 
in the neighbourhood, they are distributed 
in due proportion : but if they cannot be 
obtained, the soldiers dispatched in quest 
of animal food take care not to retw? 
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empty-handed. They endeavour to lay 
hold of calves, of pigs, or of sheep ; they 
make a furmidable pursuit of the poultry ; 
and bresd and vegetables do not escape 
them. The inhabitants must be clever 
‘ndeed to succeed in concealing their 
wine ; and that country must be poar be- 
yond description from which a French 
soldier does not find means to exact a 
supply of some kind or another. And 
having obtained provisions, he sleeps 
soundly, and resumes the march next 
morning in great spirits, without suffering 
any disquietude from his precarious pros- 
pect of subsistence. If the country be 
oor and uncomfortable, he advances with 
double zeal, in order that he may get out 
of it; and if it be absolutely barren, he 
lives on the bread which is laid up in his 
knapsack. 

‘During the course of a march, con- 
ducted with such celerity, it is evident 
that a regular commissariat can be of 
little avail : but, when the enemy has col- 
lected in strength, and obliged the French 
army to stop its march, and concentrate 
itself within a limited position, the officers 
of the commissariat are in full employ- 
ment, and the powerful system of requisi- 
tion extends itself around. Provisions of 
all kinds are brought mto the depots, and 
distributed to the men in regular propor- 
tions. Ifthe army be designed to remain 
long on the spot, it is common to pay the 
inhabitants for what they bring; a sure 
method of Keeping up the supply. All 
this may be done without draining the 
military chest, the contributions imposed 
on the country at large affording a suffi- 
cient fund ; a kind of receipt and payment 
with which the French are perfectly fami- 
liar. When the soldiers are thus relieved 
from the trouble of collecting provisions, 
their Generals take care to give them em- 
ployment of another kind, by marches,coun- 
ter-marches, reconnoiterings, skirmishes, 
and false attacks. Bonaparte makes it a 
rule to keep them in perpetual movement 
till the time arrives for a general action. 

‘Unity of operation. If the French create 
astonishment by the rapidity of their mar- 
ches, the method and regularity which 
govern their military proceedings are 
equally calculated to claim admiration, 
"he commander in chief transmits, as we 
have already seen, his orders to the head 
of the staff, through whom they ane in turn 
communicated tothe Marshals. The head 


of the staff is aided by several other Gene- 
rals; who, in conjunction with,a number of 
officers ofall ranks, eompose the Etat major. 
This Etat major is the sole centre of move- 
Nent, and follows the Commander in chief 
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during the whole campaign. It is the de- 
pository of all reports of consequence, and 
the channel of transmission for all orders. 
Each corps of the army has, moreover, its 
particular Etat major, composed of a num- 
ber of officers called assistants, (adjvints,) 
who are subordinate to a Géneral of Divi- 
sion, acting in the capacity of head of their 
staff. There is also a third kind of Ezaz 
Major ; namely, that of each division, the 
plan of which is similar to the preceding. 
From the moment when an army takes the 
field, the head of the staff in each corps 
keeps an exact journal of the operations, 
composing it from the journals of the 
Etats Majors of divisions. This MS. 
forms a narrative of the difficulties which 
have occurred, of the advantages ob- 
tained, the losses, exploits, &c., with brief 
notices of the actual condition of the corps, 
its position, and the extent and nature of 
the ground on which it stands. An ex- 
tract from this journal, made daily in the 
clearest and most simple form, is intrusted 
to an officer to be taken to head-quarters, 
who repairs thither with all diligence, and 
with orders to deliver it to no one except 
the commander inchief, or the head of the 
staff. Each corps sending its extract at 
the same hour, the different reports are 
read and compared by the head of the 
staff, and the officers who bring them are 
expected to answer promptly to all inqui- 
ries. The head of the staff is thus in pos- 
session of the most accurate information ; 
and if any particular corps has been for- 
ced to take a station unsuitable to the 
general plan, the deviation is corrected 
by the arrangements for the next day, 
which are drawn up immediately on the 
arrival at head quarters of the officers 
who carry the reports, and are dispatched 
in return through their hands. In additior 
to these daily communications, a correct 
return is forwarded every third day of the 
number of men fit for action, of those who 
are sick, wounded, or left behind for garri- 
sons, correspondence, the guard of prison- 
ers, &c. Bonaparte lays great stress on 
this return, and makes his generals per- 
sonally responsible for it. 

‘As long as the different corps of an 
army remain contiguous, the means of 
communication are easy, and unity will 
prevail in the operations : but even when 
a corps is at a considerable distance, a 
correspondence with the general staff is 
still kept up. The commanding officer of 
the corps receives at parting the most po- 
sitive instructions from the commander in 
chief :—instructions not to make attempts 
and calculate contingencies, but to accom- 
plish the object in view at whatever cost. 
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In pursuance of these orders, he puts in 
practice every effort that artifice can sug- 
gest, or that undacity can execute; the 
enemy gives way under these repeated ex- 
ertions, that the French persist in accom- 
plishing their point, though they sacrifice 
three-fourths of their number. The loss is 
heavy, but the object is material, when 
viewed in connection with the general ma- 
neeuvres of the army. The detached corps, 
were it an hundred miles from head-quar- 
ters, continues to transmit a report every 
twenty-four hours; and though the dis- 
tance is great, the communication is gen- 
erally open, and the country cleared of the 
enemy, in consequence of the ditterent 
corps having acted in concert. The post- 
offices in an invaded country enjoy a spe- 
cial protection; and oflicers travelling as 
couriers, find in all directions chaises, lior- 
‘Ses, and even escorts. When the distance 
is very considerable, the number of ofh- 
cers is increased, and some are going out 
while others are returning; the great point 
being to keep up an active and uninter- 
rupted correspondence. In the campaign 
of 1805, the second corps was in Styria, 
while the head quarters were in Mora- 
via; yet they communicated three or four 
times in a week. Massena’s army was at 
the distance of several hundred miles 
ftom head-quarters; but he received the 
news of the victory of Austerlitz three 
days after it happened. 

‘On thus analyzing the system of the 
French, we find that their rules of divi- 
sion and subdivision areextremely simple. 
From the mere battalion of infantry to the 
union of the whole mass, the intermediate 
corps increase in a regular progression, 
and the nature of the servive in the same. 
Bonaparte’s opponents have committed 
the dangerous error of believing, that to 
make a good stuff-onicer requires a tho- 
rough mathemaiical education; Ae does not 
go so far, but is sausfied to employ men 
who possess actiyity and quickness, to- 
gether with a practical acquaintance with 
war. These men are capable of reconnoit- 
ering at the head of a detachmentof horse, 
and of directing the march of a column of 
infantry. The requisites are exactness of 
local knowledge, the possession of good 
maps, precision of im:king reports, and an 
accurate acquaintance with the strength 
and character of the force placed under 
their orders. Al) this may be possessed by 
a general, whe never constructed a per- 
pendicular m his life; not that the French 
are deficient in intelligent engineers: but 
the latter are entirely distinct from the 
Etat Mujor. VWF arrangements must be 
made for the pagsage of a river, or the at- 
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tack of an entrenched camp, the marsha 
issues orders to the commandant of en. 
gineers, who is responsible for the actiy; 
of his subordinates ; and staff-officers ay 
expected to do nothing more in such ap 
operation than to watch and report its 
progress. They are never to be seen scoy. 
ring the country, during the advance of 
the army, with a compass in their hands 
or drawing plans of positions, which 
the quickness of movements would not 
admit. An army always on march has 
no time to dig entrenchments. Bonaparte, 
on advancing into Germany, left in the 
rear a number of his engineers, to sketch 
maps, and to direct the fortification of 
certain posts which might be important i 
regard to the arrival of convoys, or usefy] 
in covering aretreat. A clear distinction 
thus prevails between the staff-officer and 
the engineer; a distinction which is judi. 
ciously established in the French service, 
but is unfortunately unknown in that of 
their antagonists.’ | 
Notwithstanding the merit which 
the essayist allows to the French 
troops, and the credit which he gives 
to Bonaparte as the master-workman 
in the direction of this powerful en- 


gine, we meet, in various passages, 


with strong proofs of his hatred of the 

usurper. After an acknowledgement 

of his extraordinary vigilance, activi- 

ty, and address, we are reminded that 

he found armies and generals ready 

formed to his hand, and that his op- 

ponents have usually been weak and 

ignorant men. The writer dwells 
with evident satisfaction on those sus 
pensions of reason to which Bona- 
parte has been subject on critical 
emergencies, as in the first part of 
the battle of Marengo, and the still 
more awful struggle at Asperne. On 
both occasions, he seemed to be for- 
saken by his faculties, and the safety 
of his army was due to the exertions 
of others. We are more disposed; 
however, to look for his eventual fall, 
in the sure though slowly operating 
effects of his tyranny in exciting unl 
versal discontent ; and we acquit the 
author of exaggeration, when he says; 
that not a single human being now 
exists who loves this ruler, nora peo 
ple who are not impatient of his yoke. 
We have no hesitation in believitg 
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shat the boasted attachment of the 
French people is to be found only in 
the papers ‘paid by his ministers, and 
that this mighty emperor drives 
through Paris in his equipage with- 
out a single acclamation. His sub- 
jects have long been indifferent to 
military successes, and would ac- 
count the conquest of the world too 
dearly purchased by a protracted sub- 
mission to taxes and conscriptions ; 
vet, whatever be the extent of popu- 
lar discontent, his enemies must not 
rely onit for their successin war. The 
machine has gone on too long to be 
suddenly suspended; and those who 
mean to enter the lists with him in 
the field must endeavour to rivel him 
in military proficiency. They must 
acquire the art of penetrating with 
rapidity through tracts of country, 
and of giving, in the day of battle, not 
only boldness but concert to their op- 
erations. The fundamental part of the 
other armies of Europe, by which we 
mean the courage and attachment of 
the soldiery, is equal to that of the 
French; it is in officers that the un- 
happy inferiority exists. Were the 
education and promotion of officers 
new-modelled throughout Europe, 
there could be little doubt, in the 
opinion of this writer, of the success 
of other nations against the French, 
even in general engagements ; which 
of late years, have been the chief 
scenes of disaster. We extract the 
passage in which he explains the 
French method of fighting pitched, 
battles : 

‘In contemplating the success of Bona- 
parte in pitched engagements, we are led to 
enquire whether it can be owing to a par- 
ticular order of battle unknown to his op- 
ponents: but, since the days of Frederick, 
this department of the military art seems 
to stand in no need of modification. That 
able tactician was induced to prefer the 
use of the oblique line, because he was 
often inferior innumber: but he well knew 
how to vary his manauvres, and to present 
to the enemy a front either continuous 
or with intervals, according to the nature 
of the ground, and the strength of his ar- 
my. His leading rule was to prefer that 
order of battle. which gave the greatest 
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scope to each description of his force.— 
How many generals are incapable of ap- 
plying this fundamental principle, and 
perplex thems¢ives in looking out tor a 
field of battle; as if, instead of adapting 
their dispositions to the ground as they 
find it, the ground ought to be fitted ex- 
pressly for the reception of the scientific 
arrangement which is pictured in their 
imaginations.—For some time the Frenci: 
followed the king of Prussia’s plan in dis- 
pensing, whenever they chose, with tech- 
nacal rules. Like him, they knew how to 
make scientific knowledge subservient to 
the exertion of their characteristic viva- 
city, and to the display of theirother apti- 
tudes for war. Like him, they would have 
learned to vary their military dispositions 
according to the nature of the ground, but 
the constant incapacity of the hostile com- 
manders has led them to confine them- 
selves to one uniform plan. That plan con- 
sists in drawing up their army in two 
lines; in dividing it into three corps with 
intervals ; and a reserve in the rear. Their 
cavalry is generally made to act ina mass 
on a single poini. Of this lord Wellington 
appears to be aware; and from his suc- 
cessful resistance, We are tempted to inter 
that Massena’s numerous squadrons are 
likely to be more hurtful to himself thaa 
to his antagonist. 

‘This method of the French has noth- 
ing extraordimary in it, nothing which 
gives it a decisive advantage. Is it, then, 
by any thing in their subsequent mancu- 
vres that, they succeed in defeating their 
enemies? ¥es the art of movuig troops in 
a day of battle is confined to three great 
evolutions,—-changing front, collecting in 
masses, and resolving these masses into 
lines; and the manner of performing these 
evolutions is similar m ail the great ar- 
mies of Europe. It is therefore neither to 
new plans of ‘drawing up an army, nor to 
any discovery in the art of maneuvring 
during action, that the French are indebt- 
ed for their successes, but to the activity 
and the concert which prevail in their 
movements. However advantageously an 
army may be drawn up, or however fayour- 
able may be its position, victory is not to 
be obtained by its standing stilland fight- 
ing on the spot, but by chapging its 
ground at a particular moment, in the 
course of the engagement, for the purpose 
of taking a new station, and either turning 
the enemy or breaking his line. These are 
the only metheds of deciding the issue of 
a general action; and in order to give 
success to such movements, both rapidity 
and concert are indispensable. The con- 
stjtutian of a Fiench army ensures it ade- 








cided superiority,in both of these respects. 
From the beginning of the action, the sta- 
tion of the commander in chief is near a 
strong reserve behind the centre. From 
this point alone proceed all orders; from 
it an impulse, one and the same through- 
out, is communicated to the whole army. 
The commander in chief is surrounded by 
a number of intelligent stafl-officers, who 
are perfectly acquainted with the posi- 
tion of each respective corps. He watches 
the occurrence of a moment favourable to 
the execution of a great movement, such 
as we have seen at Austerlitz ; and when. 
ever that is arrived, he issues a verbal 
order to the surrounding officers, a part 
oi whom set off immediately along the 
line, and transmit to the lieutenant-gene- 
rals or marshals, the determination of ihe 
commander in chief. When we consider the 
ability of French staff-officers to make a 
clear communication of the orders, the sim- 
plicity of the organization of the troops, and 
the experience of their generals in maneuv- 
ring on a grand scale, we may safely take 
it for granied, that the combination of so 
many advantages must give a great degree 
pf expedition and of concert to the move- 
ment of the whole. In addition to these 
facilitics for the execution, it is necessary 
to be dextrous in seizing the favourable 
moment for the attempt ; and in this, also, 
the French are superior to their enemies. 
‘The battle of Marengo, unfavourable 

as it was to Bonaparte’s reputation, must 
have impressed him with the truth that it 
1s scarcely ever a first movement that de- 
cides the fate of an action, but that vic- 
tory will attend that commander who, 
fier a battle has been obstinately contest- 
ed for some time, finds means to bring 
forwards a considerable number of fresh 
troops. The success ofa body of reserve un- 
der such circumstances is infallible, pro- 
vided that its attacks be made on the oc- 
eurrence of that disorder and fluctuation 
in the enemy’s line which are inseparable 
from a long contested battle ; and provi. 
ded also that its advance is supported by 
a correspondcnt change in the inovements 
of the main body. With this view, the 
French reserve is generally numerous, and 
composed of prime troops. Stationed in 
ihe rear of the centre, it draws closer to 
it as the action proceeds, for the purpose 
both of making it impenetrable and of be- 
ing at hand to carry assistance to either 
of the wings. Meanwhile, the main body 
is solely cecupied in firing; no regiment, 
whether infantry or cavalry, presumes to 
advance towards the enemy without re- 
ceiving speciak directions; which are ne- 
ver giyen until the enemy, after the action 
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has lasted sometime, derange their order 
of battle by a false maneuvre, or nth ain 
from whatever cause, a weak, point, Then 
is the time fora French regiment to ad 
vance to the charge; it is then that fresh 
troops march forwards to sustain it; and 
that all efforts are directed to take advan, 
tage of the enemy’s confusion. It is of jis, 
tle consequence that the corps is exposed 
in its advance toa double fire from the 
enemy; the fire may be destructive, but j¢ 
will speedily be at an end by the rapidity 
of the French movements; for no sooney 
has a part of the French line advanced to 
attack their opponents, than their place jg 
occupied by the reserve, who soon give 
employment to their antagonists in front, 
The column which has advanced has thys 
the means of forming into line, either on 
the flank or the rear of the enemy, and 
proceeds to the charge with impetuosj. 
ty. The enemy, taken in front and flank, 
and too much broken either to retreat jn 
good order, or to face about and meet 
their assailants, can scarcely escape being 
defeated, and the reut soon becomes gen- 
eral, because in the beaten army all union 
of action and mutual supportare at an end. 
—If, on the other hand, we suppose that, 
afier a hot fire of some hours, the French 
line is broken in a particular point by the 
impetuous advance of an enemy’s regi- 
ment, notice is immediately sent to the 
commander in chief, who detaches to the 
spot, without a moment’s delay, a part of 
the reserve under an able officer. This de- 
tachment, on its arrival, finds the enemy 
victorious, but confused, and ill fitted to 
resist the attack of fresh troops ; and the 
chances are that the enemy will not only 
be beaten, but that, when driven back, 
they will carry disorder into their own 
line. The battles of Jena, of Ratisbon, 
andof Wagram, all present the applicatioy 
of the same principles as that of Austerlitz. 
We find in all of them that the French suc- 
cecded in breaking the hostile line, in se- 
parating one part of it from the rest, and 
in making an immense number of prisoners, 
—and we see the French generally alluring 
their enemy to make the first movement, 
well knowing that these movements are 
more likely to be insulated attacks, than 
parts of a combined operation. 

‘ Af er having thus analysed the causes 
of the French victories, we may safely ask, 
would ihey have ever been won had the 
opposing generals conducted themselves 
with ability? It is not enough to provide 
a reserve; that corps should be brought 
near the main body, both to awe the ene- 
my, and to be ready to afford succour 
whenever it is required. It is not enough 
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>5 draw up the army well; an incessant 
-onmunication must also take place be- 
tween the commander in chief and every 
art of the line. It was, in a great Mea- 
sure, from a want of speedy communica- 
ons, that Frederick Il. lost those batiles 
foy which he had made the best arrange- 
ments: since, While exerting himselt.to 
snatch victory on the right, he would re- 
main unacquainted with a imischance that 
had befullen the left.—It is no secret 
what ure the decisive causes ot the won- 
derful success of the French. Let the 
commanders, who do not yet comprehend 
them, begin by suppressing their baggage ; 
by obliging their subordinate Generals to 
ciudy maneuvres, and to fightat the head 
of their divisions; by making the captains 
of infantry march on foot at the head of 
their companies ; and, above all, by new 
modelling their Etat-Sajor, Whatever 
le Bonaparte’s talents, he will be found 
w have owed a great deal to the imcapaci- 
\y of his adversaries. It will scarcely be 
pretended that other armies of Europe are 
unable to acquire the active habits of the 
French. Were ever troops more speedy 
in their movements than those ofthe great 
frederic, than the Austrians under Prince 
Eugene, or in our days, than the Russians 
under Suwarrow ? All troops adapt them- 
selves to the character of their command- 
rs, on whom alone depend the safety and 
the glory of armies.’ 

The intimate acquaintance of the 
writer of this essay with his subject, 
and the solidity of his views, are no 
where more fully proved, than in the 
passages relating to Spain and Por- 
tugal. Though the work was compos- 
edin the last year, and previously to 
Massena’s retreat to Santarem, it is 
written under the fullest impression 
of the necessity of the abandonment of 
Portugal by the French. The mere 
knowledge of Lord Wellington’s sys- 
fem seems to have been sufficient to 
enable the discerning eye of this tacti- 
Man to trace its ultimate effectson the 
rench operations. After having 
bestowed on it the encomiums to 
Which it is so wel! entitled, he makes 
a strong appeal to the English and the 
Spaniards, to weigh well the inex- 
pressible advantages of nominating a 
Generalissimo, and of banishing all the 
national jealousies which might stand 
iu the way of the appointment. In 
VOL. VI, 2 Tt 
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the present state of things, however, 
and the remoteness of the scenes otf 
operation, he is led to dwell more 
particularly on the importance of 
making the province of Catalonia the 
object of a separate command, and of 
investing an able leader with exclusive 
powers to act throughout the whote 
of that quarter. The following pas- 
sage explains his opinion of the causes 
which have, retarded the progress.of 
the French in the peninsula, and of 
the means by which they might still 
be driven out of it: 


‘The great object of the nations who 
resist Bonaparte should be to render una- 
vailing the application of the recent im- 
provements in the French system of war- 
fare. This has been done in Spain, partly 
by the hostile disposition of the inhabi- 
tants, and partly by the uncultivated state 
of the country. The French armies have 
thus been deprived of the daily resources 
which they drew in other countries from 
the people, and have been reduced to the 
necessity of collecting provisions in maga- 
zines. One cause of their success, rapidi- 
ty of movement, has consequently been lost; 
and by the too confident calculations. of 
Bonaparte, they have divided their troops 
in such a manner as to prevent, in a great 
measure, the advantage of unity in their 
operations. Massena has been ordered to 
pour a mass of force into Portugal, in the 
hope of overthrowing the English army, 
but he finds that he is opposed by neither 
a Mack, nor an Archduke Charles. Lord 
Wellington’s able defence baftles the usur- 
per’s calculations, and absorbs the princi- 
pal part of his troops, whose numbers are 
undergoing a rapid reduction from want 
of provisions and the effects of climate: 
meanwhile, the Spaniards have had a 
breathing time, and are contmuing the 
struggle on the banks of the Ebro and the 
Tagus. It is in vain that Massena is in- 
vested with the most unlimited powers ; 
Catalonia is too remote to be affected by 
this concentration of command in one 
chief. If the Spaniards are wise, they 
will lose no time in that quarter, but tran- 
sport their disposable forces to Catalonia, 
before the French army, which has hith- 
erto becn merely an army of observation, 
becomes more considerable. It is by vigo- 
rous diversions in Catalonia that the siege 
of Cadiz might be raised, and Massena 
forced to retreat. Hitherto the Catalans, 
though superior in number to the French, 
have carried on the war with only iMid+ 
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dling success. They have killed a num- 
ber of Frenchmen, and have int -ercepte ‘d 
their convoys: but they have neither gain- 
ed ground nor me ceeded in taki iINg Posscs- 
sion of towns. ‘To do this, their forces 
must be increased, and the orders must 
issue from one commander:—not that 
éhere would, on that account, be any neces- 
sity for changing the mode of operation, 
wliich should continue to be an incessant 
harassing of the French, without any at- 
tempt to act in mass,a method which suits 
only a regular army like the English. In 
Catalonia, the neighbourhood of the sea 
gives the Spaniards great advantages, in 
regard to provisions, over the French. 
‘They may rely with confidence on the ar- 
rival of supplies, while the French are ex- 
posed at all times to want. The inhabitants 
being entirely devoted to the Spanish 
cause, provisions might be disembarked 
along the coast, and intrusted to them for 
delivery to their countrymen inarms, who 
might thus advance with rapidity, and in 
full confidence of bemg supplied. An ac- 
tive warfare against the French, and a 
frequent intereeption of their convoys, 
would divive them closer together. The 
circle from which the French draw their 
provisions becoming daily more resirict- 
ed, the ultimate issue must be either 
flight or surrender. The favourable re- 
sults which we have witnessed in Portugal 
are owing to the nomination of a single 
commander: but Catalonia is too remote 
to be under his direction; and the alter- 
mative is to name another chief for that 
province. If, contrary to every hope, 
Rogeperte shonld suceeed in his execrable 
attempt on Spain, the blame will not rest 
with the people but with the government. 
if we prevent the re troops from 
moving with rapidity, or from receiving 
their orders from a common eentre, we 
deprive them of a large proportion of 
their fatal power. This would be one 
consequence of the nomination of an able 
Generalissimo ; and a complete secrecy in 
the plans, hitherto too much open to 
treacherous commynication, would form 
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another inestimable advantage of the mes, 
sure.” 


If we sufficiently attend to the stub. 
born impediments to the progress of 
the French in the peninsula, we shal] 
have little difficulty in believing thy 
Bonaparte would welcome a renewa} 
of military operations on a grand 
scale in the north of Europe. The 
success which, as he calculates, might 
there folow his arms, would restore 
their eclipsed lustre, and strike new 
awe into the surrounding nations, |t 
is evident, then, that the same reasons, 
which prompt him to seek a renewal 
of such conflicts, should make them 
be earnestly deprecated by every 
friend to the independence of Europe; 
and should lead us to hope that Russia 
will, as she undoubtedly may, assert 
her independence without engaging 
in war. 


As aliterary composition, the essay 
betore us is liable to several objec- 
tions. Its tone is sometimes exag- 


gerated ; it abounds in repetitions and 


abrupt effusions ; and it is not always 
free from contradictions. It is alse 
creatly deficient in arrangement; and 
so hastily has it been put together, 
that the sentences belonging to one 
paragraph appear sometimes to have 
been allowed to run into another. As 
a display of tactical knowledge, how- 
ever, it has a title to be described in 
very different terins; the perusal. of 
it has afforded us much gr atification; 
and we may safely promise the same 
pleasure to all military readers, or to 
those who, without being professional 
men, find an interest inthe discussion 
af military topics. 
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rhe American Lady's Precepter ; a compilation of Observations, Essays, and Poetical 


Effusions, designed to direct the female mind in a course of pleasing and instructive 


reading. 


by E.J.Coale. p.300. 1611. 


WE were much gratified by the 
cursory review we took of this com- 
pilation. In our examination of its 
contents, We were struck in a very 
forcible manner, with the taste and 
judgment the editor has displayed in 
the arrangement of his sclections. 
He has made choice of such only, as 
render the work, in every respect, 
proper for the perusal of young ladies 
at school, and through the whole col- 
lection, varied as it is, the most aus- 
tere moralist will not, we are sure, be 
able to discover a single sentiment 
offensive to innocence and purity, or 
that can possibly have, in any point 
of view, a deteriorating tendency. A 
book of the kind now presented to 
the public, has long been wished for 
in our female seminaries. The works 
usually given to the classes in these 
institutions, are, for the most part, 
wanting in one or two essential requi- 
sites. The female mind is not so 
weil fitted as that of man, for abstract 
reading : it catches with greater avi- 
dity, at whatever appears variegated 
or diversified, and of course a compi- 
lation made expressly for the use of 
iemales, in an academy, should be of 
this complexion. It should present 
to the eye a farterre, divided into 
various differently coloured compart- 
ments, through which are scattered 
plants, capable of affording beth nu- 
trition and pleasure ; in order that 
while cultivating. the more important 
and useful of the two, the mind may 
ve enlivened, at intervals, by turning: 
its attention to matters, calculated 
more exclusively for recreation and 
amusement. ‘This rule has _ been 
strictly attended to by.the editor of 
the work before us. While he has 
avoided inserting in his miscellany 
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whatever is either very trifling or en- 
tirely useless, he has taken care that 
those, into whose hands it is put, 
shall not be chilled and fatigued by a 
duil and uninteresting chain of weil 
known rules of morality, the serious- 
ness and severity of which, would be 
sufficient to freeze the spirits and 
animation of a young and lively girl, 
before she could labour through one 
half of the collection. We find in it 
a harmonious combination of the se- 
rious and impressive, with the light 
and airy, of the instructive and use- 
ful, with the pleasing and agreeable ; 
and from the commencement to the 
last page of the work, it is easily per- 
ceivable that the grand object of the 
compiler, is the inculcation of the 
moral and social virtues, and the 
strong and salutary tendency their 
cultivation will always have towards 
the happiness of man. 

We think it unnecessary to speak 
in any other than general terms, of 
the merits of this work. A particu- 
lar analysis is not requisite, nor would 
it be interesting. The work of a com- 
pilation, like the one before us, is of 
a different species from that of an 
original production; and, although 
of minor importance, it still ranks 
hieh. In the formation of an origi- 
nal work, the stores of the mind and 
imagination, as well as the taste and 
judgement, are called into use and 
operation, while those of the latter 
two are alone in requisition, in mak- 
ing a compilation. The merit then 
of selections, like those under exami- 
nation, depends on the elegant and 


‘judicious manner in which they are 


arranged: we are not to suppose, 
that where there is no originality, 
there can be neither genius nor in- 
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vention exercised. Arrangement is 
of greater importance, than is by 
many imagined, and requires a pecu- 
liarity of talent and discrimination, 
that but few possess. Materials are 
always to be found, but we cannot as 
frequently discover a workman skill- 
ful enough to arrange them in such 
harmony and order, as to form them 
into an eclezant and substantial fabric. 
The manner in which the compiler 
of this work has classed the different 
selections, forms its greatest utility : 
he commences by general reasoning 
on the utility of a proper employment 
of our time, and from that proceeds 
to lay down particular directions, for 
the consideration of women, in the 
course of their studies. He has cull- 
ed for their perusal, extracts from 
the most celebrated authors, and has 
been studiously attentive, while hold- 
ing up to the abhorrence of youthful 
minds the consequences of vitious 
and depraved habits, to present to 
their view, the most flattering and 
brilliant pictures, of the happy effects 
of an attention, while young, to vir- 

tuous and religious principles. 

In achapter of “ Historical Sketch- 
es,”’ that constitutes one of the most 
interesting portions of the volume, 
he exemplifies the precepts previous- 
ly inculcated, by accounts of the cha- 
racters, dispositions, virtues, and vi- 
ces of a nuinber of the most promi- 
nent female personages mentioned in 
oe ; and immediately descending 

nto private life, he excites the admi- 
ate and emulation of his young rea- 
ders, by a few biographical sketches 
of the most Sitio ished females that 
have brightened the herizon of litera- 
ture and science, with the splendour 
of their genius and the extent of their 
erudition ; presenting them with mo- 
dels, they may contemplate. with de- 
light, and imitate in safety, and exam- 
ples of integrity and virtue, they may 
pursue without distrust. Upon the 
whole, we think that the work will be 
found a very useful one, if generally 
applied to the purpose for which it 


is intended. We are very glad t, 
find that it is received with much 
approbation in our female academies, 
as it proves that the merits of the edi. 
tor have been properly appreciated, 
and that he has a fair prospect, and 
strong hopes, of being well remune. 
rated for the laudable pains he has 
taken to render the compilation per. 
fect. 

If we have any fault to find with 
this collection, it is that the compiler 
has made it too short. The extracts 
are in general hardly long enough to 
render what they contain as impres. 
sive as it should be. We could enu. 
merate four or five instances, where 
the abruptness with which the extract 
is concluded, is an evident defect: we 
will, however, notice but one. The 
extract from Richardson, on novel 
reading, 1s liable to censure on this 
account. It is entirely too laconic; 
it contains but one objection, and that 
one, however material and satisfac. 
tory it may appear to a thinking 
mind, will never be sufficient to pre- 
vent a sprightly, lively, unthinking 
school-miss from continuing to read 
her favourite romances with her ac- 
customed delight and avidity. An 
objection to the pursuit of any thing 
obnoxious, either in conduct or study, 
when intended to be submitted to the 
consideration of a mind that 1s not 
disposed to ponder deeply on any 
thing, should never be stated alone; 
it should be preceded by something 
that may lead to reflexion, and the 
principal argument should never be 
brought forward, until, according to 
the judgment of the writer, what 
was previously advanced, has prepar- 
ed and tuned the mind to serious me- 
ditation. We think that an essay 
might have been easily found, from 
which an extract could be made, 

comprising several solid and insupe- 
rable arguments to prove the injuri- 
ous tendency of novel reading. We 
recollect to have seen, about a year 
ago, some very ingenious and hand- 
somely written remarks on this sub- 
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ect, in an oration® delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Gray, one of the trustees of 
‘he Young Ladies Academy of Phila- 
delphia, before the members of that 
‘nstitution. From that address many 
things could have been taken, that 
would have been highly improving. 
But we have already transgressed our 
mits, and will offer no further re- 
marks on this subject: itis however, 
animportant one, and should be more 
attended to than it usually is, by the 
directors of our female academies. 

The prefatory address is so con- 
spicuous for its perspicuity, neatness 
of style, and good sense, that we re- 
commend it to our readers, without 
hesitation : 


*PREFATORY ADDRESS.- 


‘The education of women, has, at all 
«mes, been an object of the most sedu- 
jous attention among the more enlighten- 
ed nations of Europe. It is pleasing to 
remark, as it exhibits the least dubious 
proof of our progress in refinement, that 
this very important subject, has of late, 
excited scarcely an inferior degree of in- 
terest in our own country. All our large 
cities, can now claim a seminary for the 
instruction of females, in which the sys- 
tem of education is no longer narrowed 
by puritanical illiberality, or vitiated by 
the interference of any vulgar prejudices. 
it may, indeed, be truly aftirmed, that the 
women . “2 present age, in the United 
States, are-not excelled by those of any 
country, whether we look to purity of mo- 
tals, delicacy of deportment, or those de- 
lightful embellishments which give splen- 
cour to the face of society. 

‘The only cardinal acfect in the educa- 
tion of our females, which strikes us, is, 
perhaps, an undue appropriation of time to 
the acquisition of those light accomplish- 
ments, which serve well to enliven and de- 
corate the early season of life, but which 
are attended with no durable advantages. 
rhe arts of painting, of music, of dancing, 
ire expensively and most tediously taught 
in our schools, but how seldom are they 
practised, after the lapse of a few years, 
even by those who have reached the 
greatest proficiency. 

‘We mean not, however, to detract from 
the value of personal accomplishments— 
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they are, on the contrary, in our estimation 
very essential features to every scheme of 
liberal and polite education. But there 
are other objects to which, we think, 
they ought to be subordinate, and especi- 
ally, that they shouid never be allowed to 
encroach on the more important cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual powers. <As we 
elevate the mind, we enlarge the sphere 
both of female utility, and female happi- 
ness—with an intellect invigorated by dis- 
cipline, and properly imbued with the love 
of letters, a woman has resources on which 
she may perpetually draw im every emer- 
eency, or vicissitude of fortune. 

‘Thus accomplished, she, moreover, be- 
comes better fitted to discharge, with 
success, the various, complicated, and in- 
teresting duties incident to her condition, 
and the pilgrimage of her existence is ren- 
dered not only smooth and easy, but dig- 
nified and useful. 

‘Convinced therefore, of the umportance 
of encouraging a fondness for elegant lite- 
rature, in the period of childhood, and not 
less of the necessity of guiding the imma- 
ture judgment of girls in the selection of 
a proper species of reading, the editor has, 
with some labour, and no small care, pre- 
pared a work which he trusts will be found 
subservient to these ends. 

‘Of the value of a comprLaTion, like 
the one now offered to the public, little 
need be said. Elegant extracts from the 
purer sources of literature present us, (as 
has been happily expressed by one of the 
first classical writers of our own country,) 
“with wisdom in a nut-shell, and the 
quintessence of sweets in the acorn bowl 
of the fairies.” They at least supply, at a 
moderate expense, the place of many 
books, and insinuate a taste for reading, 
which often lays the foundation of very 
extensive improvement in subsequent life. 

‘ The editor cannot close this address, 
without a due acknowledgment for the 
abundant success of his first edition, which 
has been sold in little more than seven 
months—in grateful return of such public 
patronage, he has redoubled his attention 
in the revision,of the second edition, and 
by additional appropriate selections, he 
hopes at least to retain the public opinion 
of this favoured little work.’ 


We take our leave of this useful 
work, sincerely wishing that it may 
experience an extensive circulation, 
and a rapid sale. 


* The oration here alluded td, was published in a sftpplement to the Port Folio, for 
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Retrospection : a Poem, in Familiar Verse. By (the late) Richard Cumberland. Impe. 


rial 4to. 1811. 10s. 6d. 


Omne capax movet urna nomen.—HoRAace. 


Revolving Time, from his capacious urn, 

Shakes destinies at each diurnal turn : 

The rich, the poor, the weak, the wise, 
and good, 

Are plung’d impartial in th’ eternal flood. 

Name afier name,as trees their foliage shed, 

Are hourly number’d with the former 
dead ; 

While the survivors, of their friends bereft, 

Cling to the few supports that yet are left, 

But, when with hope contemplating the 
sky, 

Their thoughts still faster than their mi- 
nutes fly, 

They seem receding from their cares be- 
low, 

And distant view this world of ioil and 
wo. 

THESE lines were an 7¢npromprtu 
effusion upon hearing of the death of 
the late Richard Cumberland, esq. an 
author whose writings we have ad- 
mired almost as long as the period of 
our literary memory, and whose cha- 
racter we have held in the highest 
estimation from the first hour that, 
through the means of his friends, we 
became acquainted with it, down to 
the present. We did not receive 
this, his last work, which he has en- 
titled retrospection, until some time 
after the short poem that forms our 
motto was written: but we must con- 
fess, that it in a small derree soothed 
eur melancholy to observe, that al- 
though he has clothed them in more 
elegant language, some of his reflec- 
tions are coincident with our own. 
We have, upon more than one occa- 
sion, endeavoured to assert his genius; 
and although at present we shall, as 
closely as it is in our power, keep in 
View the work before us, yet we may, 
probably, at some future time, expa- 
tiate more generally upon the num- 
ber and variety of his literary produc- 
tions. 

There, is from the age of Homer 


to the present hour, to be traced jy 
minds of sensibility, which is the cop, 
Gomitant of genius, a retrospectiy, 
propension, which, as it 


** Grows with their years, and Strengthens 
with their strength ;” 


so, contrary to what may he observed 
respecting the progress of some of 
the other faculties, it triumphs over 
their decline, and even acquires force 
as the corporeal system becomes 
weaker. ‘This is particularly obsery. 
able as life advances; whence the 
garrulity of old persons is known to 
arise, and, under the impulse of sense, 
the reflective energy to be stimulated. 
From this operation, the works a 
the father of poetry, those of many 
ancient philosophers, the historical, 
bioeraphical, and ethic effusions of 
Plutarch, and, to descend at once to 
our own times, the moral and literary 
speculations of Dr. Johnson, and the 
present poem, have emanated. 

Retrospection is the application of 
memory, excited by wisdom and guid- 
ed by judgment; and therefore it 
at once the strongest and most vigo 
rous operation of the human mind: 
it is, as has been in substance observ 
ed, the triumph of time over infirmity, 
the mental mirror which recalls the 
scenes and circumstances of former 
life; and although the objects may 
every inoment change, still the med'- 
um through which they have passed 
is like a synoptic globe, ready at each 
turn to renew their reflection in every 
voint of view, and with every variety 
of form and colour, that the imagine 
tion can suggest. 

“ RETROSPECTION” 
these reflections ; and the remem 
brance of the pleasures that we have 
received from the works of the lait 


has caused 
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Mr. Cumberland (his dramatic works 
in particular) induced us to be more 
diffuse in our introduction to the ob- 
yations that we shall make upon 
this poem, which we consider as a 
iverary legacy, than we otherwise 
should. It has been remarked, that 
few authors had more friends, or more 
enemies, than the deceased. Why 
he should have had any of the latter, 
except that the warmth and brilliancy 
of his genius, as the sun 1s said * to 
call insects into life,’ engendered 
them, we are at a loss to imagine. 
However, we are happy to observe, 
‘hat in this his last work, written, as 
‘t may be said, upon the verge of 
dissolution, their malignity had no 
effect upon his mind; his thoughts 
were, We trust, turned to higher ob- 
jects than literary cavils, or contem- 
porary envy. 

The poem of Retrosfection is open- 
ed by Mr. C. with some observations 
onthe World, such as are very likely 
to occur to men of genius and sensi- 
bility, especially if they tmagine that 
their success has not been commen- 
surate to their labours, and to their 
deserts. 

* World, I have known thee long ; and 

now the hour 
When I must part with thee is near at hand ; 
Lbore thee much good will, and many a 
time 
In thy fur promises reposed more trust 
Than wiser heads and colder hearts would 
risque. 
Some tokens of a life, not wholly pass’d 
in selish strivings or ignoble sloth, 
Haply there shall be found when I am gone, 
Which may dispose thy candour to discern 
Some merit in my zeal, and let my works 
Outlive the maker, who bequeaths them 
to thee ; 
For well Iknow, where our perceptionends 
Thy praise begins; and few there be who 

Weave 
Wreaths for the poet’s brow, till he is laid 
Low in his narrow dwelling with the worm. 

“For this PH not condemn thee, nor 
complain 
That 1 was only bruis’d, when others bled 
Worthier thy merey ; ’tis enough for thee 
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To bear thy own reproach, for having 
rear’d, 

And with idolatrous devotion crown’d, 

A tyrant, at whose bidding thou hast 

"thrown 

All thy defences down ; and now, alas ! 

Since I first knew thee, in the days of 
peace, 

How art thou chang’d, sad mother ! Were, 
it now 

My doom to leave thee, and to close my 
eyes 

Fre th’ Aimighty hath made bare his arm 

To strike th’ oppressor down, on what a 
scene 

Of perturbation, horror, and affright, 

Would my last parting contemplation 
dweil. 

** When I knew peace, I knew not thee, 

O World ! 

Mycommerce was with menof other days, 

And teachers, long since silent, had my 


heart. 
Thou, Father Cam! and the o’erhanging 
roves 
That dip their branches im thy silent 
stream, 


Bounded my calm horizon : every eve 

And every morning, when the holy bell 

Sounded the call to worship, there I knelt 

Where Bentley’s ashes sleep, and Newton 
stands 

In living merble, which with * patient 
thought 

So deep is character’d that it should seem 

The sculptor knew it was his only boast, 

And gave hitn all his modest merit claim’d. 


*“ Ah, Retrospection! thou recordest 

how 

A fatal change, that roads my aged breast 

With bitterest self-reproach—This wag, 
my home ; 

In this asylum I first drew my breath. 

Here I was safe—Peace migit have beer 
my choice, 

Trouble hath becn my lot—A change it was 

That dazzled, not delighted ine—a scene 

Of novelties, that quickly ceas’d to charm. 

** Yet I'll not be unjust to thee; O World ! 

Thy lessons, tho’ they could not teach 
content, 

Were usciul lessons. ‘Tutor’d in my school, 

T soon perceiv’d how intricate the maze 

Thro’ which the busy restless being Mar, 

Toils to o’ertake the phantom of his hope : 

Ofttimes with foil’d and fruitless pains 
pursu’d, 

Or gain’d with loss of credit and content 

: tound how many men were only great 


* €¢-rg v ‘ . . ’ . 
“Thus,” says Mr. C. * Newton describes himself, in a Ictter to Dr. Bentley, in my 
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When seen at distance, owing all their 
bulk 

And stature to the fhagnifying mist : 

For, on a nearer view, I chiefly saw 

The operation of that subtle gas, 

‘ Which flattery introduc’d, and they suck’d 
in,’ 

Till, gorg’d and swollen with the morbid 
draught, 

Vain of a monstrous, but unwholesome 
mass, 

They dcem’d that dignity which was dis- 
ease, 

I’ve heard, and silently sat by thee whilst 

Dogmatic ignorance, when proudly back’d 

With an imposing gravity of face, 

And copious flow of senatorial wig, 

Pass’d off for argument ; and seen withal 

The sycophant, who in his heart desvis’d 

And ridicul’d the nonsense, smile assent : 

For some are born to fortune, some must 
build 

A fortune for themselves ; and ’tis the fool 

Who sits the ladder for the Knave to 
mount.” 


We have quoted this exordium, 
though rather long, for two reasons : 
the first, because it exhibits an ex- 
ample of the force of conzrast, a pro- 
perty in writing which Mr. C. has, in 
many parts of his works, insisted up- 
on as absolutely necessary to form that 
systematic arrangement, and to en- 
due it with those vivid, those fascinat- 
ing powers, that a polished style and 
elegant opposition of figures require: 
and, secondly, which is certainly the 
better, and consequently more cogent 
reason, because it exhibits a picture 
of the mind of the author in the hour 
of its composition. Contemplating 
him in his study, we can suppose 
thet, although he perfectly remem- 
bered what had passed, he viewed the 
present world as at a distance; he 
considered the objects that were hour- 
ly receding as matters in which he 
had no longer any concern, and only 
through the haze of the quickly-pass- 
ing time looked forward to the bril- 
hant scene of eternity; he had no 
longer any terrestrial hopes; ambi- 
tion, and all the subordinate passions, 
had vanished ; and when reflection 
operated, it naturally presented to 
h.m the peace of college seclusion, 
witich he as naturally contrasted with 
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the bustle and tumult of active life 
and, consequently, appreciated the 
former far above the latter. Thjg ‘1 
so general a propension in the Minds 
of men, who have for years been ace 
tively employed, and sedulously atten. 
tive to professional duties, that it has 
in their declining age, particularly x 
those periods when convents afforde; 
to them a retreat from the cares of 
the world, driven many in seclusion 
from indiscriminate society ; nay 
some, whose disgust was still strong. 
er, it has impelled even to hermitages 
and still greater austerities. 

This idea, as we have heard, was 
once predominant in the mind of that 
eminent lawyer and statesman, Lord 
Somers, although at an earlier time 
of life than we have assigned to it. He, 
after opposition had disgusted him 
with the situation to which he wassq 
ereat an ornament, has been said to 
have sighed for the seclusion which 
a college afiorded: and we have ouwr- 
selves known numerous instances o! 
the prevalence of this passion ; but 
as its operation is obvious, it is unne 
cessary to state them. 

‘With respect to Mr. C. his disap- 
pointments, and consequent dislike 
to the world, if such a tendency pre- 
vailed in his mind, seem, in some in- 
stances, to have had a real foundation; 
in others, irritability sometimes arose 
from circumstances beneath the no- 
tice of a philosopher, and the number 
of which were only increased, because 
he paid more attention to malignant 
aspersions than they deserved, or, in- 
deed, because he paid any attention 
to them at all. 

To proceed, however, in our ex; 
amination of this poem, we cannot 
help observing, that the author dis- 


plays his thorough knowledge of 


mankind in many parts of it; of 
which we shall quote the following 
lines as an instance. Speaking of flat- 
tery, he says, 





* Can I forget 


Thee, Dodington ! than whom none better 
knew, 
Amidst the splendid flashes of thy wit, 
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happy moment when, as if in sport, 
age alt with roses’ Chesterfield and 


Bute ; 
Whom in thy heart thou didst not better 


love 
Than they whose rancour courted no dis- 


uise. 
And a. I doubt, if Horace, in the praise 
Of his great friend Mecenas, hath dis- 
play’d 
Or more sincerity, or deeper skill.” 

Waving any observations on the 
sincerity of Horace, though, we 
think, his courtly character rendered 
him liable to many, we must, as cri- 
tics, remark the elegance and beauty 
of the passage which the lines respect- 
ing him terminate. The author, in 
the vigour of his life, never wrote 
any that were more characteristic or 
more classical. 

The character of Lord Halifax 
seems to have emanated from the 
intimacy in which he had lived with 
that nobleman, who was his first pa- 
tron. Whether this observation pro- 
ceeded from unextinguished feelings, 
we do not pretend to determine. 


“ But where no system is, chance gives 
no heed 

To cause or consequence, but veers about ; 

And as it whirl’d Newcastle’s windmill 
round, 

It swept my patron out of place and 
pow’r.” 


We shall, though we must con- 
sider our limits, quote the subsequent 
passages, because they glow with all 
the ardour of true patriotism, and 
seem to have emanated from feelings 
which even time could not suppress. 


“Did genius perish in the grave with 

Fox, 

Integrity with Pitt? Tho’, grief to tell, 

These stars, that late with rival lustre 
shone, 

And by their influence alternate rul’d 

The hearts of men, are set to riseno more: 

Yet heaven above us is not “ hung with 

__ black ;” 

Still there is light, by which the pilotsteers 

The vessel, freighted with the sacred trust 

of all that io a British heart is dear, . 

Ev’n whilst the tempest rages at its 
height. 

h! may the genius of our isle protect 
And guard that chosen man, whoe’er he be, 
Whom, in this perilous and awful hour, 

VOL. VI. Uu 
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The Monarch, or the Regent, of the realm 
Dooms to this arduous duty! May his 
hand 


With all the strength of temper’d steel be 


nerv’d, 
And firmly may he grasp the lab’ring helm. 
In the deep swell of waters ! with his eye 
For ever on the faithful compass fix’d, 
Undaunted may he stand, and keep his 
course 
Right onward in that heav’n-directed track 
Which holds the tyrant of the earth in 
chase, 
And leads thro’ sufferings, only for a time, 
To that true glory which shall never fade.” 


This invocation, which now seems 
A VOICE FROM THE TOMB, is followed 
by a series of political reflections, 
whose least merit is the folished lan- 
guage in which they are displayed. 
From those, however, the~ author, 
struck by retrosfiection, turns to con- 
template friends, who had cheered 
and honoured the meridian of his life. 
Glowing with their idea, he exclaims, 


* Friends of my better days, awake, 

arise ! 

Form your gay circle round the social fire. 

Johnson, and Burke, and Garrick draw 
your chairs, 

And let us hear the moral-master talk ! 

Behold, where Reynolds enters, trumpet- 
arm’d, 

Prepar’d to hear when mirth convivial 
flows, 

Or not to hear when silence suits him best. 

And look, the comic glance from Garrick’s 
eye, 

Warns “ that something strikes those 
playful strings 

That make sweet music in his tuneful 
breast— 

°Tis Jenyns—Hail, thou ever-welcome 
friend ! 

The social graces marshall thee the way, 

Tho’ thou com’st buckram-arm’d in birth- 
day suit 

Of old King George’s days, that glitter’d 
once, 

Tho’ now its bloom be lost, its colours 

ne, 

And nothing glitters but the wearer’s wit, 

Sit here by Garrick, friend! and fear him 
not, : 

He has a roguish pleasantry about him : 

But never did his gen’rous nature turn 

A worthy man to ridicule ; with him 

Yow’re safe—I would not say as much for 
Foote. 

And see Fitzherbert, who, where’er he 
comes, 
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Or finds, or makes, the company his 


friends: 

Ah why, thou gentle spirit, when thou 
bring’st 

Enliv’ning sunshine with thee, dost thou 
droop 

Thy languid head, and seem to court the 
shade } 

Well may I greet thee with a smile ; for 
thou, 

Promethcus-like, can give these statues 
life. ; 


Thine is the happy talent to diseern 

The apt propitious moment, when to draw 

Ti’ electric spark from Garrick ; thine the 

art 

Yo elicit from the honied lips of Burke 

Sweet-flowing eloquence, and touch the 
spring 

That opes the sluice of Johnson’s mighty 
mind, 

And gives the deluge of his genius vent. 

There wants but Goldsmith now to make 
us full; 

And Garrick says he loiters by the way, 

Because, forsovoth, some idle knave has 
said 

That men of fashion should be always late, 

And by their want of manners show their 
taste. 

Ah, Oliver! your friend has found you out; 

For Johnson, with emphatic Yes declares— 

‘David is right? and that confirms the 


truth. 

But see, at length th’ eccentric being 
comes: 

Seasons and times to Goldsmith are un- 
known. 


What he is not, he would be ; what he is, 

He knows not, or forgets. Give him a pen, 

And clear as Helicon his period flows ; 

L.ct him employ his tongue to speak his 
thoughis, 

It babbles idly, and betrays the trust. 

Yet this is he whose prose [should not fear 

To match with Addison’s, his verse with 
Pope’s.’ 

When the bard, from this literary 
and social picture, which certainly is 
characteristically delightful, advances 
to the contemplation of modern men 
und things, he seems a “ttle to suffer 
his more vivid ideas of those that 
have long since passed to predomi- 
nate. His ruling passion was poetry; 
of course, his principal amusement 
the stage ; he had frequently enchant- 
ed the public with his dramatic pieces, 
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and had felt, in their full force, the 
powers of those performers that haj 
distinguished and adorned the thirg 
quarter of the last century ; he, there. 
fore, alluding to the date magnificey 
theatres, observes, 


* How often have I said within myself, 

When in our modern Coliseum plac’d, 

Misnam’d a play-house*—* This is not, 
stage 

For Garrick —Then how wise is jt jp 
him, 

Who is the show-man of this gaudy pile 

To banish nature, save when Shakspeare 
speaks 

Thro’ Kemble’s organs! Wise it is withal, 

When Kemble’s. curtain drops, that Mo. 
ther Goose 

Should draw her’s up ; so foolery may send 

A foolish audience merrily to bed, 

And be the last impression we receive : 

For, by a new construction, it appears, 

They are the moralists that make ys 
laugh.’ 

Had we seen this passage In manv- 
script, we should have hinted to Mr, 
C. that Garrick, with the greatest 
dislike to frantomime that any mana- 
ver ever had, was, in consequence of 
the bad taste of the Town, obliged to 
introduce “ Qreen Mab,” “ Harlequin 
Ranger,’ and a number of other ab- 
surdities, after “ King Lear,” “ Ham- 
let,’ “.Kine Richard III,’ “% Much 
Ado About Nothin:,” &c. and that he 
envied Ricu the success of Harie- 
guin’s egg, in * The Sorcerer ;” was 
uneasy at the appearance of the Ske- 
feton ; and could not endure that the 
ladies should, at Covent-garden, be 
Srightened at“ The Rape of Proser- 
fine,” or the sfortsmen rejoice at the 
race of “ Apolloand Daphne ;” though 
he would, perhaps, have given hall 
his sfock and company for them, o? 
either of them. These are sacrifices 
at the shrine of folly which ever hae 
been, and ever will be, made, while 
there are children, and adults with 
the minds of children, in the world. 

With respect to the dramatic opt- 
nion of Mr. C. it is, as might have 
been expected, extremely just. To 


* Though but oze is mentioned, the allusion, unquestionably, was meant to refer to 


both the late rHEATREsS as well as the present. 





















‘alk of the old school is nonsense ; 
though, judging from what passes be- 
fore us, we do not see that a new 
school could do any harm: however, 
as he augurs better times in the thea- 
trical world, we can only say—-“ May 
his prediction be truly prophetic !” 

We must, although we shall not 
quote the passages, observe that Dow- 
ton and Matthews have received the 
highest honour from the pen of a man 
who was the best of judges of drama- 
tic merit. His praise will live as long 
as the English language exists; and 
as it was the spontaneous effusion of 
his mind, his last ofinion upon the 
the subject must be doubly, nay tre- 
bly, grateful to its objects. 

The comparison betwixt Furke and 
Johnson, arising from the question 
which was the GREATER MAN, Is pur- 
sued through several pages, and ar- 
gued in a manner equally amusing, 
elegant, and perspicuous, in a man- 
ner which we have not the power to 
describe ; and therefore we shall ex- 
emplify it by a short specimen: 
‘When Burke harangued 
The nation’s representatives, methought 
The fine machinery that his fancy wrought, 
Rich but fantastic, sometimes would ob- 

scure 
That symmetry which ever should uphold 
The dignity and order of debate : 
Gainst orator like this had Johnson rose, 
So clear was his perception of the truth, 
So grave his judgnfent, and so high thie 
swell 
Of his full period, I must think his speech 
Had charm’d as many, and enlighten’d 
more.’ 





*e ee ek HE & 
‘But why have I aspir’d to speak of 

these, 

And weigh them in the balance ? I, who 
stand, 

And like a leafless tree enjoy no shade, 

Save what the verdant generations give 

That grow around me, and from whom I 
draw 

That shelter which, in my more prosp’- 
rous day 

I stretch’d my branches to bestow on 
them. 

They are the props on which my tottering 
trunk 
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Leans for support; and they, at least, will 
bear 

My sufferings and my services in mind ; 

For they can witnss, *twas not my own 
sin 

That brought this blight upon me; ’twas 
the sin 

Of those, whose perfidy devis’d the spell 

That canker’d alimy strength, aud stripp’d 
me bare’ 
Without knowing the cause of these 
lines, we lament its effect upon the 
mind of the author, which must have 
been deeply impress’d with sorrow at 
the time he wrote them. Ee, how- 
ever, to sooth his grief, contemplates 
the beneficial effect of the air and 
springs of Zunbridge ; when, thirty 
years since, he retired thither; and 
after apostrophizing his books, and 
recollecting his former labours, con- 
tinues, 
‘Here, wrapp’d in meditation, I enjoy*d 
My calm retreat; here, in the honest hearts 
Of a brave peasantry, [ now repos’d 
That confidence, which never was betray’d 
By them, nor from them shall it be with- 
drawn 

To the last moment of my life by me. 

Four gallant sons, ’twixt sea and ljand, I 
shar’d : 

My country had them all—and two had 
died 

On distant shores, beyond th’ Ailantic 
stream. 

When England call’d her volunteers to 
arms, 

And rear’d her beacon on the neighbour- 
ing hill 

That overhangs our hamlet: At the call 

Uprose my brave compatriots, seiz’d their 
arms, 

Flock’d to the standard of unconquer’d* 
Kent, 

And bade me lead them forth.’ 

The retrospection of Mr.C. in this 
part of the work becomes extremely 
affecting ; it is, however, a little re- 
lieved by his recurrence to his “ boy- 
ish days:” the portraits that he has 
drawn of Dr. Bently and himself form 
an inimitable picture: his reflections 
upon the asperity with which Bently 
was treated, and his observations upon 
his writings, do honour to the piety, 
the learning, and the judgment of 
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him, as a man and as an author; let 
us, however, now follow him through 
the enumeration of his comforts : 


‘Qh, keep that spirit in me, gracious 

Heaven! 

For which my mitred ancestor was styled 

* Benevolent :’—Best title man can wear. 

In that blest temper let me view the world ; 

Where in the foremost rank of those who 
claim 

The tribute and memorial of my love, 

The next and nearest generation stands 

Daughters and sons—a family of which 

Some bear my name, and all partake my 
blood ; 

Nor need they blush, in whose ennobled 
veins 

Ran other streams, that with my current 
Mix; 

They too can boast a full and prosperous 
growth 

Of youthful scyons; to the female group 

Nature has been benignant, and employ’d 

The modest graces to complete her work ; 

Whilst of the hardier sex, though I have 
mourn’d 

Four train’d to war, and to their country 
lost, 

Yet my parental table is not shorn 

Of all its branches; one remains, who bears 

The nation’s thunder o’er the subject seas, 

Eager to lanch its vengeance on the foe: 

And others too there are,a strong reserve, 

Which only time is wanting to mature, 

And ripen into manhood. Blest with these, 

Tam not desolate; for these, O World ! 

I’ve yet to thank thee.’ 


The address to, and definition of, 
friendship are admirable, as may be 
observed by the conclusion : 





‘It gives a female charm to manly sense ; 
Softens the rigour of unbending truth; 
And shows that virtue need not always 

frown.’ 

We shall from “ Retrosfection” 
give one extract more, because it 
most characteristically shows, that 
Mr. C. was not a slave to an opinion 
generally concomitant to age, that 
former times were better than the 
present; and then reluctantly con- 
clude: 


* Our moral poets praise ‘The good Old 
Time ;’ 
But when that good time was they do not 
say. 
"Tis not in my remembrance; for, tho’ old, 
I knew not Nestor—and he said, ‘’Iwas 
past.’ 
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On his authority, we may conclude 
T'was in some period when no poet liy’ 
No Orpheus harp’d, and ‘ ignorance was 


tha 
‘th 





bliss ;? for 
For all, from Homer to our Cowper, own tur 
It was not in their day, and gently breathe lic, 
A hint to their contemporary friends, and 
That they are base, degenerate, and vile. 
Pigmies in stature; and in nothing else, Coi 


Except in roguery and vice, advanc’d, 

There is a fine sublimity in this 

That pleases every reader, who admires 

The grave adagio of heroic verse : 

It charms not me, for I can neither fee} 

Its kindness, nor do I admit its truth: 

1 do not like this railing at the times; 

They might be better, and I’ve know 
them worse. 

I’ve seen Newcastle piloting the helm; 


Pas 
Qu 


we 





Fo! 


He was not very learned in the stars, Lot 

And steer’d a little wildly now and then; 

I’ve known an English ficet, triumphant No 
now, Fo 

Chas’d into port by ‘bolder prows’ thay Me 
theirs ! Til 

I call to mind the time when Hogarth’s Ea 
march P 

To Finchley, did not greatly wrong the ro 
truth : En 


. « ‘ No 
I’ve seen the grave originals from which Ne 


Our Fielding modell’d his King Arthur's 
court : 

The ladies of the day, indeed, were good, 

And pure, and virtuous—as all ladies are: 

But in their outward graces they pursu’d 

A style and taste entirely their own; 

For they were wider much than they were 





tall, Tl 
And ‘straiter-lac’d’ by far than they ar 
now : ~ 
None then wrote novels, for but few could 
spell ; ° 
And ’twould have been so puzzling to the 
press, re 
That no compositor would undertake h: 
To trace their lovely hieroglyphics out’ " 
His observations upon modern la- m 
dies are at once so elegant and Just, ac 
that his memory will be deservedly 
revered by them, and his name be 
‘ Even in his ashes honowi’d.’ rs 
The commemoratory praise which lo 


he bestows on Dr. Akenside, arises 
most naturally from 

‘ The pleasures memory bestows ;’ 
pleasures to which we owe this work; 
from which we shall now quote the 
concluding passage ; respecting this, 
it is with real sensibility we observe 




















shat we are sorry to state, it contains 
‘the LAsT WORDS’ of a man who had, 
for considerably more than half a cen- 
tury, delighted and improved the pub- 
lic, who had lived highly regarded, 
and who died generally lamented. 





Conclusion of the RETROSPECTION of 
RicHARD CUMBERLAND. 


‘Time, who can stay thee? Who can 

call thee back? 

Pass on, then, thou despoiler of our joys, 

Qur strength, our talents! What thou hast 
of mine 

Won’t make thee rich, nor much impov’- 
rish me; 

For I have’ some affections and delights 

Lodg’d where thy pilfering fingers cannot 
reach. 

No, I defy thee to impair my love 

For my dear child, my widow’d Marianne : 

Me thou may’st take away, but her from me, 

Till death divide us, thou shalt never take. 

Each day, each hour, that Heav’n vouch- 
safes to add 

To a fond father’s life, will more and more 

Endear, and draw her closer to my heart. 

Now, if the embers of an aged Muse, 

Fann’d by the breath of candour, still can 
show 

Some glimmerings of a flame not quite 
extinct, 

‘Tis thou, my child, and others like to 
thee, 

Whose kindness cheers me, and retains me 
still, 

Tho’ not unmindful of the illustrious dead, 

Faithful and firm as ever to befriend, 

To my last hour, the cause of living 
worth.’ 

It is unnecessary to add to those 
remarks upon this poem which we 
have already made, as we have pe- 
rused and extracted from its pages, 
much more than that we extremely 
admire it, as a most astonishing effort 
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emanating from the mind of a man in 


the cightieth year* of his age; for, 
although a strong retention of the fa- 
culties may have been the concomi- 
tant of advanced life, of which, indeed, 
Voliaire and Afackiin, are instances ; 
yet this had so seidom happened to 
antecedent poets, that Dryden was, 
for the vigour of his mind and the 
strength of his genius, considered as 
a literary prodigy at the age of sixty- 
eight, when he published his fables: 
but it will be remembered, that the 
ruling fiassion both of Dryden and of 
Cumberland was poetry ; and that, al- 
though both had, perhaps, from ezx- 
guisite sensibility, reason to be dis- 
pleased with the world, yet the dis- 
gust of the latter never induced him 
to abandon his pen: Mr. Cumberland, 
notwithstanding he believed that the 
shafts of adverse fortune were levelled 
at him, rose superior to their power, 
and wrote to the very extremity of 
his life. His-works, excellent in most 
of the departments of literature, are, 
consequently, very voluminous: they 
form a file which will, for ages, re- 
main as a monument to his genius, 
his talents, his industry, and his ur- 
banity. Nor will ‘ Rerrospecrion,’ 
the last, though not the least, of his 
effusions, disgrace its precursors ; but 
may, to the imaginary tomb which we 
have dedicated to his memory, be pro- 
perly considered as an elegant efiztaph 
of his own composition ; to which, in 
preference to that of his choosing, 
may be added the following motto : 
Explorant adversaviros. Perq.asperadura 
Nititur ad laudem virtus interrica clivo. 
J.M. 


* Some of the papers have stated him to have been eighty-five ; but serenty-nine 
“ears, two months, and sixteen days, was the term of the existence of the late Ricuarp 
CuMBERLAND, he being born on the nineteenth of February, 1732, in the master’s 
lodge of Trinity CoLLece, Cambridge, inter silvas, Academi, and dying in LonpDOnN, 


the sixth of May, 1811. 


The thread of Lire, the line of mortal doom, 
Thus stretching from the cradle to THE TOMB, 
Tho’ cares oppress, and sorrows intervene, 


Is blest, {fF VIRTUE FILL THE SPACE BETWEEN.’ 
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FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Ten Minutes’ Advice to every Person going to choose a Husband, digested under the 


several heads of Fortune, 
1811. 


THAT noble animal, the Horse, 
has been the subject of many learned 
treatises. There is no species of com- 
position,—didactic or amusing, lively 
or grave, in prose or in rhyme,—in 
which instructions or directions as to 
every possible occurrence are not 
supplied under one or other of the 
heads of equestrian literature. We 
possess, however, very little informa- 
tion with regard to a much more no- 
ble animal, she Husband. ‘To supply 
this defect in part, is the object of 
the present work ; in which the wri- 
ter, sometimes with irony, and some- 
times with serious earnestness, has 
endeavoured to direct the path of his 
fair reader in a part of her course 
through life, which is of the utmost 
importance to her happiness. The 
advice is given with extreme, we 
might say, affected brevity. It is 
not, however, likely to be misunder- 
stood, or soon forgotten. We recom- 
mend, however, upon a second edi- 
tion, that some of the topics should 
be a little more expanded ; a recom- 
mendation we have not often occasion 
to make. 

As aspecimen of the author’s man- 
ner, we shall give the preface, which 
conveys a prospectus, or outline, of 
this little work : 

‘Having observed with real satisfac- 
tion, that ever since the publication of 
that excellent and popular work, entitled, 
© Ten Minutes’ Idvice to every Person go- 
ing to purchase a Horse, no one ts now | a- 
ble to be any longer tricked, deceived, 
and bamboozled by grooms, dealers, and 
jockies ; since, as the author observes, 
“ESTABLISHED RULES are therein laid 
down, for discovering the imperfections 
and blemishes of that #o0d/e animal,’ I have 
thought it a duty to my fair country wo- 
men, to comprize, In as narrow a compass 
as I can, certain ‘established rules for 
discovering the imperfections and ble- 


Fashion, Dancing, 


&e. &c. 12mo. 3S6p. Is. Booke 


mishes of that still more noble animal,’ , 
HUSBAND; so that those who choose fe 
deal in them, may no longer be tricked, 
deceived, ond bamboozled, in a choice, 
still more important, if possible, than even 
that of a Horse. The celebrated Veter. 
narian, to whom the public is indebted 
for the original Ten Minutes’ Advice, has 
digested his learning under the various 
denominations of strangles, mor foun der. 
ing, glandcers, vives, marbs, lampas, Ziggs, 
splents, osselets, and other erudite titks 
I have not, however, ventured, to deal in 
terms so difhcult and recondite; but] 
have arranged my councils, under the 
well-known and familiar names of Fortune, 
Fashion, Dancing, Reformed Rake, and the 
like; paying attention in their turns t 
every circumstance important to conjugal 
happiness. Should I have the good for. 
tune to preserve one tender and affection. 
ate heart from being tortured by hopeless 
regret, or to save the bright eyes of any 
one of my fair readers from being dimmed 
and obscured by floods of unavailing tears, 
gr eat—gre eat indeed, will be my reward. 
As the ‘ celebr: ated Veterinarian,’ the 
author of the original Ten Minutes’ Ad- 
vice, has added, by way of appendix, ‘ 0b. 
servations and Receipts for the Cure of the 
most connnon Distempers incident to Dogs, 
so I had originally intended to offer my 
Observations end Receipts for the cure of 
Puppies. But afier a full consideration 
of the subject, and a reference to those 
ladics who have ventured to take them in 
hand, 1 can only say that I have reason 
believe tliat they ave incurable. 

‘Should my present work be favourably 
received, | shail take an opportunity of 
adding Yen Minutes more Advice as to 
the Munazement of a Husband,’ For in 
both ‘the Horse and the Rider, the choice 
may be  aneeetonesA made, and yet the 
ANIMAL be af erwards entirely spoilt for 
want of proper attention.’ 


We cannot dismiss this article 
without obseriing, that the reader 
may employ the allotted time with 
less pleasure and improvement than 
in the perusal of the * Ten acne 
Advice to every person going 1 
choose a Husband.’ 
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FROM THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


EX’TRACTS 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GENTLEMAN ON A VISIT TO LISBQN. 


(Continued from page 282.) 


A SAMPLE of what Lisbon was 
may still be seen in those parts of the 
town which escaped demolition. In 
that quarter called the A/orerza, which 
is evidentiy the most ancient part, the 
streets zre ill paved, very irregular, 
and so narrow that the projections of 
the upper stories of the houses al- 
most meet these of the opposite side, 
so that the sun and air are thereby 
excluded. These streets, which are 
supereminent in darkness, dirt and 
stench, remain at this day nearly in 
the same state in which Lisbon is de- 
scribed by Mariana to have been at 
the time the town was taken from the 
Moors by Don Alphonso Henri:juez, 
in the twelfth century. The houses 
are here narrow, lofty, with a great 
humber of stories, and are beautified 
with a profusion of gothic and Moor- 
ish ornaments. The new streets 
which have been erected are all par- 
allel and straight, intersecting each 
other at right angles. ‘hey are broad, 
perfectly uniform, and level. They 
stand in the valley which was totally 
cestroyed. It is not a little singular 
that the limits of the earthquake 
should be so strongly marked. The 
‘iouses on the steep declivity of the 
mountain immediately above, remain- 
édina great measure uninjured. The 
house in which I ledge overhang’ this 





valley, and notwithstanding its im- 
mense height, received no ill effects 
from the convulsion. A strict attention 
to uniformity is observed in the con- 
struction of the houses in the new 
town. They are five stories high, and 
are built of white stone. ‘The ap- 
pearance which they make is very 
handsome. ‘They are not built Ike 
separate houses, so that on a coup 
d’ceil, they seem rather to be the sides 
of immense palaces. On each side 
of the way there is a spacious foot- 
path, raised above the surface of the 
pavement, and flagged for passen- 
gers. It is defended against carria- 
ges by stone posts. The three prin- 
cipal of these streets commence in 
the large square called #raca do com- 
mercio, which is on the bank of the 
river where the valley begins, and ter- 
minate in the P»aca do Kucio. The 
centre is called Rua Augusta, the 
others which are parallel to it Rua da 
Praca and Rua a’Gro, streets of silver 
and gold. They are inhabited by 
gold and silversmiths, and artizans in 
other metals, who, as 1s usual in the 
south of Europe, work on the ground 
floor, close to the door. ‘Their shops 


make a most glittering and brilliant 
appearance, but your ears in passing 
by are assailed by such an intolerable 
din that it is scarcely possible to hear 
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yourself speak. The noise is equally 
pleasant as that with which you are 
frequently entertained ‘in the streets 
of London while walking in the wake 
of a waggon loaded with iron bars. 
The Praca do Commercio is the lar- 
gest square in Lisbon. It is six hun- 
dred and ten feet long, and five hun- 
dred and fifty broad. Here was for- 
merly the terrace or parade of the 
Royal Palace, called Zerreiro do paco. 
On the east it is bounded by the Ta- 
gus. The buildings which surround 
it are handsome and uniform, each 
wing terminating in a pavilion at the 
water’s edge. One side is occupied 
by the publie library and courts of 
justice. he others are appropriated 
to the Custom-liouse and L:xchange. 
Under the whole there is a spacious 
arcade, similar to the piazzas of Co- 
vent Garden, admirable for symme- 
try and strength, and equally usefal 
as ornamental. From this square the 
Portuguese compute their latitude and 
jlongitude. In the centre stands the 
celebrated equestrian statue of the late 
king. Itisof bronve, and was cast in 
one entire piece, which is said not to 
have occurred in any work of similar 
magnitude since the restoration of the 
art. Altogether, it is the noblest 
work of the kind I have ever seen. 
‘The appearance of the figure and 
horse is strikingly magnificent.. The 
statue is elevated on a lofty pedestal, 
uderned with emblematical groups, 
which do ecual credit to the taste and 
execution of the sculptor, whose name 
was Joachim Muchado de Castro. 
Among them the fine figure of an 
elephant is particularly conspicuous. 
‘Fhe founder’s name was Bartholo- 
mew da Costa. The bust of the mar- 
guis de Pombal, who was the chief 
promoter of the undertaking, former- 
ly adorned the front of the statue. 
‘This was displaced by the dastardly 
resentment and dirty malignity of his 
triumphant enemies after his fall from 
power. In place of the portrait of this 
great minister, they have substituted 
the arms of Lisbon. On being told 
of the circumstance, Pombal obsery- 


ed with as much magnanimity , 


sang froid, “I am_ glad they hay jim 


done it: it was a bad likeness.” A 
the other extremity of the new stree 
is the Praca do Rucio. Here is ty 
great palace of the Inquisition. (yg 
the pediment in the centre of the e4}, 
fice isa group of figures representip 
Religion trampling on a prostrate he. 
retic The caverns and dungeop 
are said to extend under a great pay 
of the square, which is next in size ty 
the Praca do Commercio. The hoy. 
ses which surround it are mostly 
mean and dirty. They are occupie 
chiefly by low wine-shops and coffe. 
houses, which consequently make jt 
the grand resort of noisy politicians, 
tobacco smokers, idlers, and beggars 
In each of these squares is anc 
campment of French. 

The town is open or all sides, and 
without any other defence than the 
batteries and forts on the river. Itis 
true that on an eminence in the old 
Moorish part of the town there isa 
small fortification called O castello dos 
Mouros, and by the English, the Cas. 
tle of Lisbon: but this is merelya 
name. The fortress is very weak, 
and totally incapable of protecting the 
town arainst an attack, even were the 
inhabitants disposed to make trial of 
its strength. It is, however, of equal 
service to the Portuguese as if it were 
as strong as Gibraltar. They would 
defend one with the same gallantry as 
the other. Neither would be mate 
use of by them for any other purpose 
than to fire salutes on a royal birth- 
day, on the festival of St. Antonio, ot 
on some equally important occasion. 
When the French approached, the 
guns of this castle maintained a most 
respectful silence. 

There is here no court end of the 
town as in London. The nobility and 
gentry reside indiscriminately in all 
quarters. The most agreeable part's 
that which, from its elevated situa- 
tion, and the salubrity of the air, bears 
the Spanish name of Buenos Ayres. 
This hill isthe highest in Lisbon, and 
is chiefly chosen on account of its su- 
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perior cleanliness, as a residence by 
the English who resort hither for the 
benefit of their health. The natives 
who live here are comparatively few. 
Earthquakes have also been always 
much less felt in this situation, which 
is another reason of its being preter- 
red by foreigners. Many of the hou- 
ses in this quarter are handsome, and 
have not only large gardens contigu- 
ous, but you see vineyards, cornfields, 
and orange groves, interspersed a- 
mong the buildings, which, when con- 
trasted with the dirtiness of the streets 
below, give it an appearance extreme- 
ly pleasant and rural. The view from 
the hill is very picturesque and ex- 
tensive. Few of the houses in Lis- 
bon have any thing very striking in 
their architecture, though many are 
dignified with the pompous appella- 
tion of palaces. ‘hey are generally 


| four or five stories high, of which the 


attic apartments from being the most 
airy aud pleasant, are used as dining 
and drawing-rooms. ‘The bed cham- 
bers are in the lower stories. In good 
houses nobody inhabits the ground 
floor, which is occupied as a coach- 
house or stable, and frequently by 
merchants as a warehouse for goods. 
Many of the palaces of the nobility, 
so nearly allied is their grandeur to 
meanness, are disgraced by having 
this part of the house appropriated as 
a dram-shop, or decorated by the ap- 
pendage of a barber’s bason. The 
windows of the upper stories open in- 
to balconies, where during the heat 
of the day the Portuguese damsels sit 
under awnings of silk to inhale the 
refreshing breezes from the river, to 
make signals to some passing lover, 
or to listen to the music of the guitar. 
Their elevation, however, does not 
always protect them from the aroma- 
tc gales and sweet-smelling odours 
of the inferior regions—“ All sounds 
and stinks come mingled from below.” 
The interior decorations in houses of 
some of the nobility are.very costly. 
rhe apartments in several which I 
have seen, now occupied by English 
officers, are magnificent, yet there is in 
VOL. yy. xx 
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them, though much splendour, but 
little taste, and a total absence of what 
an Englishman calls comfort. Not- 
withstanding it is frequently cold 
enough for a fire in the winter months, 
they never make use of either grates 
or chimneys. ‘The windows are all 
thickly latticed with iron: and though 
jealousy is by no means out of fashion, 
these bars are seldom efficacious when 
opposed by inclination or a spirit of 
intrigue. ‘The entrance to the hou- 
ses is shocking. The street doors are 
usually left open. The hall doors are 
Without knockers. On pulling a bell 
they are opened by a long string from 
above, and by an invisible hand, which 
reminds you of Ofen sesam in the 
Arabian Nights. The situation of 
Lisbon is exceedingly eligible for a 
metropolis. The Tagus washes the 
foundations of the houses throughout 
the whole extent of the city. The 
harbour is deep and capacious. At 
present the river is entirely covered 
with ships. The Russian fleet, and 
many British men of war lie at an- 
chor immediately opposite to the 
town. The breadth of the river at its 
mouth is only a league. At the Praca 
do Commercio it is still narrower, but 
above the town it spreads itself into 
an immense bay, twelve miles from 
shore to shore. The opposite bank 
of the river, in its narrowest part, ri; 
ses abruptly into steep precipices. 
The Tagus is navigable but little way 
above Lisbon. It runs between inac- 
cessable rocks, and its current is bro- 
ken by many rapids and cataracts. In 
the reign of Charles II, a proposition 
was made to the Portuguese governe ’ 
ment, by a company of Dutchmen, to 
trace roads over the rocks, to make 
dykes, and to cut sluices and canals, 
so as to facilitate the passage of boats 
as far as Madrid. They proposed al- 
so to render the Manzanares naviga- 
ble which empties itself into the Ta- 
gus. The revenue was to be defray- 
ed by a tax levied on the conveyance 
of goods. Councils were forthwith 
held to deliberate on the expediency 
of the measure. The grave sages, 
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however, of which they consisted, did 
not cherish so ardent an attachment 
to artificial navigation as that which 
was entertained by the celebrated Mr. 
Brindley, who was accustomed to 
speak of rivers with the most sove- 
reign contempt. During his exami- 
nation before the house of commons, 
on being asked by a member, for 
what purpose he apprehended rivers 
to have been created? this gentleman 
is well known to have answered: 70 
feed navigable canals. Vhe reply 
which was made to the proposal by 
these wise counsellors, after weighty 
consideration, was: ** that as God had 
not seen fit to make those rivers na- 
vigable, it was a clear proof that he 
did not choose they should be so, 
there/ore, to attempt to make them 
otherwise than they were, would be 
contradicting his providence.” With 
this commendable determination these 
philosophers broke up the council. 
In Algarve they never prune a tree. 
It is thought irreligious to direct its 
erowth. “God knows best,” they 
say, “ how a tree should grow.” 

The foundation of Lisbon is ascri- 
bed to Ulysses. By the Grecks, says 
tradition, it was called Olu:-Ai/pron. 
This, by the: Romans, was pronoun- 
ced Olisifon, which by a latter corrup- 
tion has become changed into Lisbon. 
Clear as is this etymology, which is as 
satisfactory assome of Noah Webster’s, 
the Portugese historians reject it with 
disdain, indignant that their capital 
should be disgraced by so modern an 
original. It was founded, says Luis 
Marinho de Azevedo, by Elisha, the 
son of Javan, and grandson of Noah. 
By him it was called Alseon and af- 
terwards Elishon, and by corruption 
Lisbon. What, say they, can be more 
evident. Jo doubt would be presump- 
tion. Far be it from me not to give 
implicit belief to assertions so grave- 
ly advanced, and so clearly proved. 
Camoens has thought proper to adopt 
the more vulgaridea. Which of the 
two is most authentic I shall leave 
to be decided by graver philosophers, 
nutpbeing over fond of matter-of-fact. 






I confess, however, that I can as reg. 
dily persuade myself to credit the 
poet as these learned historians, The 
following is the passage in the Lusiag 
which speaks of the foundation of 
Lisbon. ‘The beauty of the verse 
loses none of its lustre in the trans. 
lation of Mickle : 


** Lusus the loved companion of the God 

In Spain’s tair bosom fixed his last abode 

Our kingdom founded and _ illistrioy, 
reigned 

In those fair lawns, the blest Elysiua 
feigned, 

Where winding oft, the Guadiana royes, 

And Duero murmurs through the flowy 
groves, 

Here with his bones, he left his deathles 
fame, 

And Lusicania’s clime shall ever bear his 
name. 

That other chief th’ embroidered silk dis. 
plays, 

Tosi o’cr the deep whole years of weary 
divs. 

On Tago’s banks at last his vows he paid 

To wisdom’s godlike power, the Jove-bom 
maid, 

Who fired his lips with eloquence divine. 

On Tago’s banks he rear’d the hallowed 
shrine : 

Ulysses he, though fated to destroy 

On Asian ground the heaven-built towers 
of Troy, 

On Europe’s strand more grateful to the 
skies 

He bade th’ eternal wails of Lisbon rise.” 


The Portuguese historians witha 
modesty peculiar to themselves de- 
clare that the descriptions of Elysium, 
and of the garden of [den as given 
by the poets, are not merely shadows 
of imagination, but real pictures of 
their country and its capital. Europe, 
says one of them, Antonio de Macedo, 
is the best of the four quarters of the 
world. Spain the best part of Europe, 
and Portugal the best part of Spain. 
It is manifest, observes another, Lus 
Mendez de Vascoucellos, that the 
Furopeans are superior to the rest o 
the world, and that they who inhabit 
the most temperate regions are most 
perfect by nature. It is therefore 
evident that as Lisbon is situated I 
the most temperate aspect, the influ- 
ence of the heavens must necessarily 
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snake its inhabitants most perfect of 
al} incorporeal beauty, and mental 
excellence. The same grave author 
ina work called O sitio de Lisdoa, 
which was written in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and has 
since heen printed by the academy, 
accordingly preves from Plato and 
Aristotle, that Lisbon is the first of 
earthly cities. A Portuguese divine 
in speaking of the temptations offered 
to our Saviour by Satan, who showed 
him from the mountain all the king- 
doms of the earth, exclaims: “ Ah 
fortunate is it that the kingdom of 
Portugal was concealed from his view 
by the mountains of Spain, or our 
blessed Lord would never have been 
able to resist the offer.” It 1s a com- 
mon observation ainong them Porem 
todos dizem, gue o retno de Portural 
he a melhor terra do mundo. * All the 
world allows that our country is the 
finest on earth.’ They also say Por- 
tugal he pequeno, forem he um turon 
deazucar. * Portugal is small, but it 
is alump of sugar.’ In proportion as 
the Portuguese think highly of them- 
selves, they entertain for all other na- 
tions the most sovereign contempt. 
I was conversing with one of them a 
few days since, in whose company I 
chanced to be dining, upon the affin- 
ity between the Spanish and Portu- 
suese idioms. On my observing that 
the provincial dialect of the Portu- 
guese did not differ so much from 
the Castilian as many provinces of the 
peninsula, he struck me dumb with 
astonishment by saying “ Provincial 
dialect do you call it sir? Give me 
leave to observe that it is our lan- 
guage which is pure, the Spanish is 
acorruption of the Portuguese, not 
ours of the Spanish.” His impudence 
in making such an assertion as this, 
rendered me incapable of giving him 
an answer. I had much difficulty to re- 
frain from laughing in his face. Some 
one who must have known little of the 
matter, has said that they had a good 
language, but that they-did not know 
how to speak it. The fact is, their 
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language is bad, and their manner of 
speaking it worse. I had rather hear 
the howling of their dogs, or the 
chimes of their bells, than listen to 
one of these jew-looking gesticulators, 
swelling with self-importance like a 
bursting frog, and sputtering his gib- 
berish. Thovgh I can speak it flu- 
ently, 1 can never bring myself to de- 
file my mouth with it. I always an- 
swer in Spanish. There is a Castilian 
proverb: Siripa Spaniard of hisvirtues 
and you will make him a good Portu- 


guese. Almost all proverbs are truths: 


never was any one more so than 
this. Without a particle of the cour- 
age, nobleness, generosity and frank- 
ness of the Spanjard, he has all his 
ferocity, and revefigeful disposition, 
super added to the qualities of cow- 
ardice, hypocrisy, malignity, cruelty, 
meanness, and the most egregious 
vanity. Such is the general character 
f these courageous patriots. The Por- 
tuguese fear and hate a Spaniard. A 
Spaniard detests and despises a Por- 
tuguese. The present cause in which 
the two countries are engaged, is far 
from obliterating this national anti- 
pathy. I seldom see a Spanish soldier 
in the streets without hearing him 
loaded with opprobrious epithets by 
the rabble, and abused for being a 
Spaniard. | 
The Portuguese writers who are 
fond of this kind of magnificent ro- 
domontade, say Lisbon, like Rome, is 
built on seven hills. This remark is 
absurd, and there is no truth in it. 
The ground on which it stands is hilly, 
but no such division can be discov- 
ered. Of late Lisbon has increased 
rapidly in size. It is computed to be 
two leagues in length, but its breadth 
is Narrow in proportion, seldom ex- 
ceeding a mile, and oftentimes being 
very inconsiderable. The population 
from this extent might be supposed 
greater than it actually is, as the hou- 
ses in many parts are laid out on a 
very large scale. The number of in- 
habitants, according to the most ac- 
curate estimate, is upwards of two 
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hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
more than twelve thousand are shut 
up in convents. 

The weather here has been for 
some days past most intolerably hot. 
At noon the sun 


“ Darts on the head MAforeefil ray 
And fiercely sheds intolckable day.”’ 
The heat is so excessively relax- 
ing, that when joined to the labour 
of chimbing up the perpendicular 
streeé and to their pestifcrous odours 
walking for some hours of the day, is 
next to impossible. The inhabitants 
regularly sleep after dinner at this 
season. The siesta is indulged in 
by all ranks, At this ‘hour every 
thing 1s still andgéad. At four the 
labouring classesegin to appear, and 
after sunset the principal inhabitants 
are seen abroad. The evenings are 
beginning to be cool, and the air at 
the close of the day is very refreshing. 
During the continuance of a drought 
they make processions to procure 
rain. A deluge and tempest follow, 
on which occasion they say that when 
Nosso Senhor is good, he is too good. 
A Portuguése trying to mount a 





' horse prayed to St. Antonio to assist 


him. He then made a vigorous spring 
and fell on the other side into a pud- 
dle. Getting’ up and wiping his 
clothes. he observed, “ St. Anionio 
has assisied me too much.” You may 
Say with truth of this climate, ‘hat it 
never ruins but it pours. Days of per- 
petudl, silent rain are very rare; 
when it once begins the water comes 
down in a deluge. “ Unbroken floods 
and solid torrents pour.” At this time 
it is easy to imagine how agreeble the 
Streets are. ‘he water rushes down 
them like rivers, and often with such 
Violence as to make them utterly im- 
passable. [n many places [ have seen 
the current three feet deep. As to 


walking, if you go under the houses, 
you are drenched with the water 
spouts; if you attempt the middle of 
the street you have to encounter a 
torrent; between the two there is a 
mountain of dung. Such is the force 


of the water, that you may stand, 
chance of getting drowned in an gt. 
tempt to cross. Instances have acty. 
ally occured of men and horses bein 
carried away by the cataract, and al. 
most precipitated into the river. 
Some people are considerate enough 
to make a bridge, by placing a plank 
on blocks or barrels, over these rapids, 
At the bottom of the Calzada &;. 
trelia, and at those crossings which 
are most frequented, gallegos post 
themselves at these times to convey 
passengers on their shoulders, The 
brooks round Lisbon which it was ea. 
sy a little before to step over, and 
which in summer totally disappear, 
during the heavy rains, rush in tor. 
rents down the hills. The waters 
gather together in the valleys so they 
cannot be forded. In the months of 
November and December travelling 
is impracticable. After the rains have 
subsided, it is necessary to wait a 
month till the waters have retired to 
their proper channels. The rainy sea- 
son lasts till February, after which 
hardly a drop falls for five or six 
months. The swelling of the streams 
it is feared will retard the operations 
of the army, which is shortly to march 
into Spain. Snow is extremely rare 
in this country. About fourteen years 
ago a little happened to fall, at which 
the common people were so terrified 
that they ran into the churches to 
implore the protection of St. Anthony, 
imagining that the world was coming 
to an end. 

The gallegos form no inconsidera- 
ble, and certainly not the least respec- 
table part of the inhabitants of Lisbon. 
These useful men leave their poor 
native province Galicia, and emigrate 


partly into the other provinces of 


Spain, and partly into Portugal, where 
they engage in the most menial offi- 
ces. Here all kind of drudgery is per- 
formed by them. The noble minded 
Portuguese disdain to engage in such 
servile employments as porters, wal- 
ters, carriers, &c. They scorn the idea 
of carrying a burden, or wheeling 4 
barrow, which they say is only wol- 
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chy of a beast. The gallegos are very 
patient and laborious, « They are so 
scrupulously honest that their faith- 
fulness has become a proverb. Not- 
withstanding they are avaricious, no 
allurements of gain will induce them 
+o commit a dishonest action. Their 
dress is peculiar. They wear a brown 
cap. Many of them have no other 
lodging than what they casually find 
in cellars, stables, or cloisters. With 
their earnings they often return home 
‘o their families, when they have 
cained a sufficiency, and pass the 
remainder of their days in their na- 
tive country. They make excellent 
servants, and are employed in most 
§ English families, as well as by many 

of the Portuguese, as cooks and cham- 
bermaids, &c.; they’ make beds, girls 
seldom being employed in that capa- 
city. Portuguese servants are not 
only too lazy to work, but they are 
senerally thieves, not to mention their 
uncleanliness. ‘The lower classes here 
prefer raggedness and filth with all 
its concomitants, to the smallest ex- 
ertion. Wherever you go you see a 
parcel of huge dirty fellows stretch- 
ing themselves at full length on the 
ground. In this position they will 
sometimes continue from morning 
till night, in a state of the most per- 
fect apathy. You will oftentimes, it 
is true, see them employed while thus 





lying in the sun, but their employ-— 


ment consists only in performing for 
each other the kind office of abridging 
their respective retinues, which they 
execute without the assistance of a 
comb, placing their heads alternately 
in one another’s laps. In this occu- 
pation they however merely imitate 
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their betters. All classes here occa- 
sionally employ themselves in this 
Meritorious manner. It often serves 
to beguile a tedious hour, or to fill up 
a pause in conversation. Persons of 
condition, so far from being ashamed 
to allow others to lessen the number 
of the inhabitants that dwell on the 
surface of their skulls, will not hesi- 
tate in company to perform the same 
office for themselves. This is not 
seldom done by them at cards. Young 
ladies in their visits seldom fail reci- 
procally to engage in this useful pas- 
time; they vie with each other who 
shall slay most in a limited time. A 
friend of mine lives in a family where 
there are several damsels, who are 
wonderfully expert: at this amuse- 
ment. They take great pleasure in 
thus obliging their visitors, and I 
have several times been asked by 
them if I would not permit them to 
confer the favour on me. I saw the 
other day in the Praca do Rucio,a 
man seated on the pavement with a 
baboon on his shoulder picking the 
lice from his head. He seemed very 
dexterous in the performance of his 
work. I was told that he belonged 
to a fellow who gains his livelihood 
by thus employing his talents for the 
public good. Not long since I was 
dining at a house where the servant 
who stood behind my chair was, while 
I was eating, industriously cracking 
his captives on the back of it. I re- 
quested him to defer his dlocdy busi- 
ness till I had concluded my dinner. 
When two friends are thus using 
their fingers instead of combs, those 
prisoners that they take are usually 
bitten between the teeth. 
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Lady. 


* The simplicity with which foreigners in 
other countries, always delighted me. Even 
instruction. —ANON. 


Geography of England—The City of Ox- 
ford, University, &c.—Guy Earl of War- 
wick—The Parian Marble—Bedford— 
Curious Paintings—Child eight years of 
age sentenced to death—Reasons for the 
same—Woman in the pillory—The Ar- 
chitect and the Duke of Bcedford—Pri- 
vilege of Peers—Man preparing Poison, 
&ce.—Persecution of Catholics apologi- 
zed for—Oaths, Fines, &c.—Sabbath, 
Original strictness in keeping—Men in 
Cornwall metamorphosed into Stones—~ 
Mode of trying Witches—Shocking in- 
stance of Ignorance and Barbarity—A 
Witch—Believer’s Recantation—Duke 
of Bedford and the Maid of Orleans— 
Lily the Astrologer—W itches and Wi- 
zards—Distribution of Alms at Kings- 
ton—A Female Highwayman—Singular 
Species of Goat—Mode of Fattening 
Geese—Cattle— Sparrows—Game—En- 
glish Climate—Portsmouth—Oflensive 
Establishments in Canada—Hostilities 
—Murder of M. Jumonville—Generosi- 
ty of the Savages—Moderation of the 
French—Mode of treating French Pri- 
soners—Naval Strength of England; its 
Opulence, &c.—The English Inventors 
of most of the Instruments used in Na- 
vigation—Peers, and People, &c. 
HITHERTO, Madam, the city of 

London, and some counties between 
Dover and the capital have been the 
odiects of my epistles. I have, since 
that period, made several incursions 
into the interior, and to the extremi- 
ties of the kingdom, of which I am 
going to give you an account. 

This island, the largest in Europe, 
and the most flourishing in the uni- 
verse, is divided into two kingdoms, 
England and Scotland ; the former 
iuto fifty-two provinces or counties, in 
the course of one hundred and eight 
leagucs from the east to the west, and 
a hundred and seventeen from the 
north to the south. It is watered by 


three principal rivers; the Thames, 
the Severn, and the Humber; the 
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general describe the customs and manner; , 
their errors and prejudices are not with, 


first derives its source from the Tam, 
and the isis, not far from Oxford, 

This city is the most ancient of gj 
that profess the Protestant religion, 
Each of the numerous colleges her 
has its library, and the former resem. 
ble so many palaces, where upward 
of a thousand students and bursary, 
are maintained. It has the privilege 
of sending members to parliament; 
is governed by its own statutes, and 
elects a chancellor, who is almost al. 
ways a person of the first quality, ha 
ving a vice-chancellor under hin, 
who executes the duties of his office, 

The English boast much of the 
theatre at Oxford, where the students 
periorm their classical exercises; of 
a cabinet of natural history, antiqui- 
ties, &c.; a chemical laboratory, and 
a garden of exotics. But what dis- 
tinguishes this province most, are 
the ancient victories of the celebrated 
Earl of Warwick, the famous bower 
of fair Rosamond, the magnificent 
house of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and, above all, the celebrated tablets 
of Parian marble. I have here read 
the history of Greece, engraved in 
large characters, more than two hun- 
dred and sixty years before the Chris- 
tian era, and, as some of the charac- 
ters were impaired by time, [ was 
shown copies in which the omissions 
were supplied by learned men who 
had very closely investigated the sub- 
ject. 

Proceeding to the right, on my way 
to Cambridge, I passed through the 
town of Bedford, agreeably situated, 
though rather small and ill built, as 
the river Ouse runs through it. I 
had a letter of recommendation to 
one of the inhabitants, who possessed 
a cabinet which much excited the cu- 
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riosity of strangers. This-is nothing 
jess than the whole body of the laws 
of England, exhibited in a number of 
paintings which ornament his galle- 
ry. flere we see a child, only eight 
years of ages condemned to death for 
setting fire to a barn. His judges, in 
this case, found adegree of deliberate 
wickedness, and were also persuaded 
that malice had been the principal 
motive of this crime ; but, as 1 still 
expressed some astonishment at the 
case, I received for answer— 

« The English think a person may 
be convicted of a crime, as soon as 
ever the culprit may have the will to 
commit the same. It is true that 
children are very seldom supposed to 
be responsible for their actions before 
they are ten years of age; their pu- 
nishment is therefore migitated. At 
fifteen, however, they are deemed 
equally as culpable as grown per- 
sons; but, with respect to capital 
crimes, the law exempts none from 
punishment, but children under eight 
years of age. If a person, sound in 
mind, has perpetrated a crime, and 
becomes insane previous to his trial, 
proceedings against him are stopped, 
because the law supposes him unable 
to defend himself. The execution of 
acriminal is less calculated for the 
punishment of the individual than the 
example of the whole community. As 
for drunkenness, it is here regarded 
more as an aggravation than an ex- 
cuse for a crime; and it would be 
deemed next to madness to endeavour 
to excuse one crime by pleading ano- 
ther as the cause of the first .” 

Arranged next to this picture was 
that of a woman condemned to the 
pillory for having made her house a 
place of prostitution. ‘ You see that 
woman,” said my attendant, “ suffer- 
ing the punishment of the law, with- 
out being able to allege either the 
authority or the command of her 
husband for what she has done ;_be- 
cause, all the interior economy of the 
house, is supposed to be under her 
immediate control ; and therefore, not 
acting under the authority of any one, 
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she is equally as responsible for her 
actions, as if she was a widow.” 
“ Under other circumstances,’ he 
added, “an English woman is so de- 
pendent upon her husband, that even 
civil offences, committed by his or- 
der, by his instigation, or in his com- 
pany, do not subject her to the law 
of the country.” 

But who is that stout fellow, said 
J, who has caught up another by the 
middle, and seems as if he meant to 
throw him from that terrace into the 
walk below ? It is. said my attendant, 
an architect, who hit upon this singu- 
lar method for obtaining the payment 
of a large sum owing him by the 
Duke of Buckingham. You know 
that our peers may contract debts, 
and brave their creditors with impu- 
nity, aS no action can be brought 
against their persons. One day, the 
Dukeof Buckingham having received 
a considerable sum of money, his ar- 
chitect being informed of it, he chose 
the place, here represented, to wait 
for the Duke and solicit the payment 
of his debt. The Duke expressed 
much regret upon being unable to 
satisfy him at the moment, ‘but by 
way of softening his refusal, praised 
the talents of the architect, and spoke 
very highly of some work in particu- 
lar done at his Grace’s seat. While 
he was expatiating at large, upon a 
statue that could only be seen to ad- 
vantage from a terrace, he incauti- 
ously led the architect there to see it, 
who, availing himself of this moment 
of being alone with the Duke, seized 
him by the waist, and betng much 
stronger than Buckingham, held him 
over the edge of the parapet, rather 
lofty, threatening that if he did not 
pay him that instant, or if he offered 
to make the least alarm, he would 
dash him down upon the pavement. 
Take your choice, said he, either to 
die on the spot, or to give me an or- 
der upon your banker, payable on 
sight. Here is pen, ink, and paper, 
write, or die this instant! The Duke, 
sensible of his danger, thought pro- 
per te cemply; while the architect, 
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hastening from the terrace, and turn- 
ig the key of the garden gate upon 
the Duke, left the house immediate- 
ly ; and mounting his horse, which 
was waiting for him at the door, few 
to the banker’s, and received his mo- 
ney without any obstacle. 

It will appear to you, Madam, very 
strange, that the i:nzlish people have 
hot yet appealed against this privi- 
Jege of parliament, as well as against 
that which once rendered their houses 
entirely open to the officers of the 
Customs. If you imagine such pri- 
vileges are honourable to a small 
number of the community, you may 
be sure they are infinitely prejudicial 
to the rest of the nation, and particu- 
larly to commerce, in favour of con- 
traband goods, which may be depo- 
sited in these privileged houses. 

They pointed out to iny observa- 
tion, in the same painting, two men 
extremely busy, one occupied in pre- 
paring poison, and the other admi- 
nistering it, and both destined to un- 
dergo the same punishment: for the 
English look upon those who commit 
the crime, and those who provide the 
means, equally culpable. And though 
their laws make a difference betwee 
the thief, and he who advises the 
theft. or receives what is stolen, they 
know of none between a felon, and 
those who assist him in his escape ; 
or who rescue or prevent his appre- 
hension. They condemn a father 
who favours the escape of his son, 
and punish a son who assists his fa- 
ther in a similar object, though not 
without the benefit of clergy, of 
which the criminal is deprived. | 

This picture gave rise to some ex- 
planation relative to the crimes of 
felony and high treason. A man in 
England becomes culpable, if, after 
renouncing the established religion, 
he should appear again in the coun- 
try, and make profession of the Ca- 
tholic faith. Non conformists are also 
prohibited from having their children 
baptized, or the ceremony of mar- 
‘riage performed by any ministers, 
those of the establishment excepted. 


A married woman, who follows an 
other religion, according to the Jay 
cannot enjoy more than a third of },, 
dowry, nor be the instructor of her 
own children, nor execute her hys. 
band’s testament. The rigour ALalnst 
the Catholic clergy. is still greater; jj 
taken in the act of exercising the 
public functions, excepting in th. 
houses of ambassadors, the law ¢op. 
demns them to perpetual imprisop. 
ment. An English Cathelic_ prieg, 
returning from. beyond sea, and jp. 
fusing to take the oaths prescribed, 
is deemed guilty of high treason, as 
are also such persons as harbour oy 
protect him. 

An Englishman conveying an in. 
fant out of the kingdom, to be brought 
up in the Catholic faith, is liable to 
pay an hundred pounds sterling to 
the informer, and both. the child and 
its conductor are declared incapable 
of maintaining any suit at law, &e, 
KC. 

Such I was told was the severity 
of the English laws against thos 
who refuse to embrace the establgh- 
ed faith; but they are very rarely 
put in execution; and in excuse for 
their severity, it must be confessed, 
that the times in which they were 
made, perhaps, rendered them neces- 
sary. The restless spirit of the Ca- 
tholics at the beginning of the refor- 
mation, their attachment to the queen 
of Scotland, the gunpowder plot, the 
attempt to assassinate king William 
the third, and the late attempts of the 
Pretender have compelled parliament 
to lay hard restrictions upon the Ca- 
tholics. 

But to proceed; my eyes being 
still fixed upon the walls of the gal- 
lery, | asked what was the meaning 
of a man painted in the middle of the 
field with a gun, and of another per- 
son who seemed to threaten him‘ 
This I was informed was the law 
which imposed a fine upon a soldier; 
a sailor, or an artisan, or any com- 
mon person convicted of making us¢ 
of an oath, which penalty was doubled 
every time after the first. But as the 
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penalty upon a gentleman is five shil- 
lings, for profane swearing, as a more 
explicit illustration of the painting, I 
was given to understand that the man 
who catried the fowling picce, being 
found unoualified, observed to the jus- 
tice, alter paying the penalty, that he 
should then become informer in his 
turn, when affirming upon oath, that 
the gentleman who stopped him, 
swore several times, he was fined 
accordingly ; one half of which pen- 
alty was given to the poor, and the 
other half went to the informer. 
Whoever profanes the sabbath, the 
onlv fete, as one may say, observed 
in England, renders himself 6bnoxi- 
ous both to God and religion. The 
early kings of Great Britain prohi- 
bited commerce on Sundays, under 
creat penalties. By others, music, 
dancing, playing, singing, and all 
amusements except the promenades, 
the places of prostitution, coffee- 
houses, taverns, and ale-houses, have 
been prohibited in their turns. Hi- 
therto the reading of public newspa- 
ners, that choice gratification of na- 
tional curiosity, is not suspended. Yet 
the wherries in which we cross, or 
pass up and down the Thames, are 
on Sundays without watermen. and 
double turnpike money is paid all 
round the capital. Nevertheless, the 
confessions of criminals, at the time 
of execution, always turn upon the 
article of Sabbath-breaking ! It is 
not long since the barbers, in certain 
places, attempted to get rid of shav- 
ing on a Sunday, and there were not 
wanting a number of persons who 
approved of this regulation. This 
rigorous observance of the Sabbath 
originated in the laws made against 
the Puritans under queen Elizabeth. 
Charles the first attempted to devest 
these laws of their rigour, in permit- 
ting decent sports after divine ser- 
vice on Sundays. But these indul- 
gencles were converted into accusa- 
tions with others brought against him 
by the fanatics ; one,of whose parlia- 
ments caused the Book of Sports to 
be burnt by the hands of the common 
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hangman. In the county of Cornwall 
several rude stones are to be found 
ranged in circles. ‘hese, the Puri- 
tans say, and the people believe them, 
are men, who were metamorphosed, 
as a judgment upon them for playing 
at fives on a Sunday. 

In the hours between church-time, 
in London, one may see people stand- 
ing at their doors with their arms 
folded, without aby amusement but 
that of staring at the passengers. In 
fact, Sunday is a day of melancholy 
and ennui tovall but those who make 
a scruple of going to taverns, ale- 
houses, or worse places. 

You could not forbear laughing to 
see in one corner of this cabinet, a 
picture representing several old wo- 
men muddling together in a pond. 
One of these, | was informed. took 
it into her head to accuse her neigh- 
bour of being a witch. You are a 
witch yourself, replied the other, and 
to convince my neighbours of it, I 
challenge you to the proof by water. 
This being accepted, the two heroines 
are represented as stripping even to 
the chemise, when their hands and 
feet being tied, they beg of the spec- 
tators (a cord being passed round 
their bodies) to plunge them in. One 
of the two sank to the bottom and 
was drawn up; but, the other strug- 
eling some time, this was deemed a 
proof of witchcraft! ‘The mob now 
asking her, whether she had any 
friends or accomplices, the poor ter- 
rified creature mentioned the name 
of a village, to which the rabble im- 
mediately repairing, fixed upon ano- 
ther aged creature, dragged her from 
her spinning-wheel to a neighbour- 
ing pond, where they compelled her 
and several other females to undergo 
repeated duckings ; several of the au- 
thors of this outrage, however, were 
punished 

Some years before, a similar event 
took place in Hertfordshire, within a 
few miles of the metropolis, of which 
the judges availed themselves to make 
a proper example. In this case the 
ignorant multitude were resolved 
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upon ducking an old man and his 
wife, whom they pretended were 
grilty of sorcery. The man survived 
this cruel trial some hours, but the 
poor woman died in the arms of those 
who drew her out of the water. One 
Thomas Colley, indicted for this mur- 
der, was executed for the same, and 
his body hung in chains. Before his 
execution took place, he was happily 
convinced of his errors respecting 
witchcraft, and willingly signed a de- 


Claration couched in the following 


terms, which was very properly read 
by the minister who attended him, to 
the surrounding people :—“ Friends, 
I hope you will take warning by the 
fate which you see has befallen me, 
and not suffer yourselves to be blind- 
ed by the opimion that there are any 
witches or wizards. ‘This vain and 
extravagant notion has caused me to 
commit a barbarous murder. I am 
fully convinced of my past error, and 
with the sincerity of a man, ready to 
appear before the great judge of 
judges, I declare that I do not believe 
in witchcrait. I hope in God that 
none of you will believe you have any 
right to persecute your fellow crea- 
tures under the error which I have 
abjured.” 

It is remarked, as a singular cir- 
cumstance, that a few ages before the 
Duke of Bedford caused the celebra- 
ted Joan of Arc, to be burnt as a 
witch—England believed at that time 
that witches really existed, and that 
the Maid of Orleans owed her sur- 
prising victories to the agency of the 
devil! Formerly supposed witchcraft 
was punished as felony. At present 
fortune-tellers, &c. are only imprison- 
ed. During the civil wars, England 
was overrun with necromancers, astro- 
logers, and magicians. One Lilly, who 
was in the pay of parliament, always 
predicted victories over the royalists. 
This kind of imposition, like others, 
had its day; but even those who pa- 
tronised these adventurers, soon found 
it necessary to withdraw their confi- 
dence altogether. 

Relative to the fondness of the 





English for believing in witches 
and wizards, I have heard of three 
women in the country, who being ac. 
cused of dealing with the devil, were 
cited before the magistrate. One of 
them was charged with enter taining 
a number of airy beings in her dwel. 
ling, from whence a kind of Vapour 
used to issue which no one knew what 
to make of. By the use of certain en. 
chanted infusions, it was further g{q. 

ted, she also drew a number of per. 

sons to her dwelling, who, on leay; Ing 
it, seemed transformed into swine, 
by their rolling in the mud, &c. The 
other woman was charged with cut. 
ting up living bodies for the purposes 
of witchcraft ; and the third with mak. 
ing small figures of paste, the bad ef. 
fects of which no one failed of expe. 
riencing who were so unhappy as to 
eat ofthem. The parson of the parish, 
who knew the parties accused, under 
took to plead their cause ; but he was 
also accused of the d/ack art! At 
length, however, after hearing a num- 
ber of contrary evidence, and some of 
the most extraordinary depositions 
that ever were taken, it appeared that 
the first of these women sold ale that 
she brewed herself, which also, with 
tobacco and some spirits that she sold, 
did cause many persons, at times, to 
get drunk, and wallow in the mud like 
swine, &c. That the second, charged 
with cutting up living bodies, was the 
wife of a butcher whom she some- 
times assisted in his business; and 
that the third, accused of making im- 
ages of paste, was in fact, the fabrica- 
tor of her own gingerbread, upon 
which with a wooden instrument, she 
impressed a variety of figures, accord- 
ing to her fancy !!! 

The English have always been 
charmed with things that seem to de- 
viate from the common course of na- 
ture; hence theiropinionof Merlinthe 
enchanter, and others. In fact, all the 
ancient poets and historians are full of 
miracles, apparitions, prodigies, and 
hobgoblins ; and the late liberty of 
thinking, introduced into this country; 
has scarcely cured some of the best ill 
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formed minds of this kind of credulity. 

In the absence of matters of more 
moment, I must refer you to some 
trivial events that occurred in my 
rout. At Kingston, in Surrey, I saw 
4 distribution made of clothes and 
jinen to the value of an hundred gui- 
neas, among poor persons not receiv- 
ing aims of the parish. This charity 
is said to have been left by a John 
Smith who had himself been a beg- 
gar. He left annual legacies to several 
parishes, excepting two villages in 
particular, where, during his life-time 
they had caused him to be whipped 
28 a vagrant. 

I heard an account of a gentleman 
travelling on horseback, and who met 
with near Kingston, a woman extend- 
ed on the highway, crying out for as- 
sistance most pitiously, she said she 
had been iil treated by robbers, and 
that she only wished to be able to pro- 
ceed to the next village. ‘he gentle- 
man touched with compassion, made 
no scruple to dismount and lift her up; 
in the act of which, she presented a 
pistol to his breast, and demanded 
his purse. ‘Totally disconcerted by a 
proceeding so unexpected, having 
thus deprived him of his money and 
his watch, she at once threw off all 
disguise, seized his horse, and rode 
off full gallop, leaving the poor gen- 
tleman making a thousand protes- 
tations against getting off his horse 
in future to help any more women in 
distress. 

The great multitude of highway 
robberies is the only thing which (in 
1752) renders travelling dangerous 
in England; as, otherwise, the roads 
are highly convenient. The laws are 
much more particular here with re- 
spect both to carriages and wheels, 
than they are in France; and though 
the English are not so careful in plan- 
tng trees by the road sides as we are, 
the useful manner in which the gound 
is kept in summer and winter, almost 
makes an atonement for this neglect 
in ornament. 

In some part of my journey, I saw 
a Species of goat, the beard of which 
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is so long, and the hair so good, that 


they fabricate perriwigs of it. The 
beard is renewed every year ; and the 
females of this kind are remarkably 
fruitful. 

Here I must introduce a singular 
receipt for fattening geese, that | saw 
put in practice in a village through 
which I passed. First, the -oose was 
rolled up in a cloth, from which ban- 
dage nothing but its neck and its head 
were left free. It was then hung up 
in a dark place, having its eyes and 
ears closed with wax, so that neither 
being able to see or hear, in this state 
it had no occasion either to move or 
to cry ; but being fed continually with 
barley-meal, and given its drink out 
of a pot of water into which some 
sand was introduced, I was told that 
under this process, in the course of 
four or five days, its liver only would 
sometimes weigh four pounds. 

In the greatest part of the countries 
I have passed through, neither the 
great nor the smail cattle run in herds: 
in fact, the ground is so divided and 
enclosed, that it will not permit them. 
Abandoned to themselves, they thus 
pass the day and the night in pastures 
contiguous to the farms, and appear, 
like the men of the country, to par- 
take of that air of liberty which is ex- 
panded all over the island. This secu- 
rity the cattle owe to the care of the 
Saxon kings, who compelled the 
wolves to take their last refuge in the 
mountains of Wales. 

The English still assign rewards 
to persons who destroy sparrows: 
Each sparrow, they say, consumes a 
bushel of grain per year, for its sub- 
sistence. 

Violent as the exercise of the chase 
may be esteemed, the females in 
England seem to admire it as much 
as the men. I have heard of some la- 
dies who plume themselves as much 
upon mounting a horse and leaping a 
ditch, as a huntsman. The season 
commences in September, and such 
is the effect of the game remaining 
undisturbed the preceding four 
months, that when this takes place, 
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partridges may almost be taken by the 
hand. ‘Till the season commences 
even proprietors are not allowed to 
kill game upon their own grounds ; 
and the rigorous observation of the 
laws in this repect, supply a reason 
why devastations upon the game, so 
common in other countries, are not 
known here. 

Though it is now winter, I scarcely 
perceive the rigour of the season. It 
is dificult to persuade people in 
France that it is colder there than in 
Ieneland, though it must be admitted 
that the fops with which this island 
is covered, prevent it from experien- 
cing very sultry weather, and exces- 
sive cold. ‘These dense vapours are 
probably as beneticial for the earth, as 
they are pre;udicial to the health of 
the inhabitants. 

A proof that the climate of Eng- 
land is more moderate than ours is, 
that trees and plants may be reared in 
the open air, that in France would 
require the hot house, or the utmost 
care of the gardener. 

Arriving at Portsmouth, I found 
very active preparations making for 
war with France. .Adimiral Boscawen 
had already begun to attack our ves- 
sels In America, and the only reason 
eiven for this rupture was, the neces- 
sity of destroying our commerce. 
‘This, in fact. appears to have been the 
principal object of the British admi- 
nistration , to be convinced of which 
truth, it is only necessary to recollect 
what has passed between the two na- 
tions in America and in Europe, since 
the last treaty of peace. 

This treaty was scarcely signed 
before the English formed the plan of 
several establishments in Canada, 
eually as opposite to the interests of 
France, as contrary to the faith of 
treaties. [hese plans were announc- 
ed in all the gazcttes, tll the publicity 
of them attracting the attention of 
the court of Versailles, Louis XV. 
caused a memorial to be presented to 
the king of England, proposing to ap- 
point commissioners of both nations 
Lo regulate the limits of the respective 
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colonies in an amicable way. In ac. 
cepting this proposition, his Britannic 
majesty declaring that he had trans. 


“mitted positive orders to prevent any 


interruption of the commerce of 
France, by his subjects making any 
establishments upon those territories 
upon which the French had a prior 
right. 

The commissioners, Messrs. Shir. 
ley and Mildmay, on the part of Eng. 
land, and M. M. Gallissiouiere and 
Silhouette, on the part of France, had 
scarcely commenced their labours, 
before a large reinforcement of troops 
new colonists, ammunition and artil- 
lery, arrived at Nova Scotia, for gov- 
ernor Cornwallis from England, the 
better to enable him to expel the 
French from a country upen which 
his majesty had assured us no attempt 
should be made. The object of the 
English government was to compel 
the french to retire, in order to give 
place to the new comers. Of course, 
the greatest number of the French 
families were obliged to abandon their 
possessions, taking refuge in other 
districts belonging to New France. 

Encouraged by this success, the 
English governor wishes to use the 
sane means against other French set- 
tlers established beyond the Peninsula, 
in consequence of this they demand- 
ed of the marquis de la Jonquiere, 
that protection which his majesty 
owes to all his subjects ; and an efli- 
cer and a small detachment being 
sent accordingly, had orders never- 
theless, merely to prevent the En- 
glish from making any settlement 
upon our territory: but by no means, 
to raise any kind of works: the En- 
glish governor was also apprized ol 
the march of this division, and the ob- 
ject for which they were sent. 

This affair was followed by another 
more important: for the course of 
some months, the English had been 
in the habit of intercepting the French 
vessels employed in carrying provi- 
sions from Quebec to the posts upon 
the Canadian ‘frontier. Compiaints 
on this head to the British governo! 
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around him. 


at Nova Scotia and the court being 
alike unnoticed, M. de la Jonquiere 


thought himself justifiable in using 
reprisals. ‘his led general Cornwal- 
is to construct a number of forts, 
which the French did also for the se- 
curity of their possessions. — 

M. de la Jonquiere, dying in 1752, 
M. du Quessne, his successor, was in- 
formed, from all quarters, of the 
avowed intention of the court of Lon- 
don, to attack the French colonies. 
Speeches were printed in England 
which were to be addressed to the 
savages, to induce them to take up 
arms against France. Many savages 
were at length collected, and threat- 
ened the tranquillity ef the country ; 
but M. du Quessne sent a detach- 
ment, and dispersed them. The En- 
glish seeing themselves foiled in their 
object. and not being able to impute 
any hostility to the french, made pre- 
parations for building a fort upon our 
ground. They even brought forward 
adetachment to cover the working 
party, while M. de Contrecceur ap- 
pearing to be ignorant of their object, 
contented himself with sending a let- 
ter by an officer, calling upon them 
to withdraw. If commerce was their 
object, he said, he should be compel- 
led to confiscate their property ; but, 
ifon the contrary, they meant to form 
a solid establishment in a country 
which did not belong to them, it 
would then be his duty to oppose 
them by force. 

M. Jumonville, the name of the 
oficer bearing this letter, while ad- 
vancing with his detachment, was 
received by the savages with respect 
and attention: he soon found himself 
tnvironed by the English, which was 
announced by a discharge of musque- 
tty upon his people. .M. Jumonville, 
waving his hand to the English com- 
mandant, showed his despatches, and 
demanded to be heard; the firing 
ceased, and the English crowded 
, He read, the letter of 
Which he was the bearer. Can you 


possibly devise the answer made to a - 
French officer thus sent to a nation 
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not at war with France? M. Jumon- 
ville had not gone half through his 
reading, when he was shot dead by the 
English, and fell bathed in his own 
blood ? 

The savages enraged at what they 
saw, threw themselves between the 
French and their enemies; the fire 
howevey recommenced, and eight of 
the French detachment remained 
dead upon the place, the rest were 
made prisoners. A Canadian, who 
had the good fortune to save himself, 
spread horror and alarm in all the set- 
tlements through which he passed in 
his way to inform M. de Contrecceur 
of what had happened. 

The English, proud of this victory, 
raised other forts upon our territory; 
their troops increased every day, and 
the French prisoners were sent to 
Boston pleading in vain the rights of 
nations, and the most invioleble max- 
ims of natural law. Our commandant 
at length taking measures for repres- 
sing these excesses. the Indians came 
in crowds to offer their services ; all 
were eager to punish the murderers 
of their benefactors, so that the prin- 
cipal object of M. Contreceeur was 
to moderate their zeal, and to prevent 
a remedy from being worse than the 
disease. 

While he was thus deliberating 


upon the means of sparing the effu- 


sion of blood, he sent a detachment 
under M.de Villiers, the brother cf 
the deceased de Jumonville, to recon- 
noitre the enemy. He arrived on the 
spot stained with the blood of his 


brother ; and the eight dead bodies 


remaining there still, this excited the 
highest indignation of the soldiers. 
The English fort was in view, and a 
party from it, that had placed them- 
selves in ambuscade, made a dis- 
charge upon the French; but they 
were soon forced to re-enter the fort 
which was quickly invested and at- 
tacked. At length, M. de Villiers 
giving the English to understand that 
if they wished to treat, he would 
cease firing, a captain was sent out to 
capitulate. M. de Villiers represenit- 
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ed to him the horror of assassination, 
which the French, he informed him, 
could easily punish, by delivering the 
whole of the garrison up to the sava- 
ges ; but he added, he would give the 
English a proofof moderation, and of 
the sincere desire of the French gov- 
ernor to preserve peace between the 
two nations ; he would make no pris- 
oners, because he did not believe they 
were at war; all he required was the 
delivery of the persons that accompa- 
nied M. de Jumonville, and that they 
should then evacuate the fort. 

The articles of capitulation being 
agreed and signed, stipulated that the 
English should march out with the 
honours of war, and that the French 
should vndertake to prevent the En- 
vlish settlers fiom receiving any 
harm fiom the savages. To recover 
the treuch prisoners by this treaty 
was nnpossible ; they had been sent 
to Enelaund, where indeed the Duc de 
Mirepoix reclaiiied them, and had 
them sent over to France. 

However, since this epocha, the 
English squadrons never fall in with 
ours, Without capturing them. French 
vessels are now daily brought into all 
the British ports richly laden. The 
moment thev arrive, they begin by 
giving up their victuals, of all kinds, to 
the populace, during which time the 
oliiccrs as well as the passengers, are 
exposed to the most brutal treatment. 

Wiat the wretched seamen suffer 
in the infected dungeons into which 
they are thrown, in order to induce 
them to enter into the English ser- 
vice is shocking. Deprived of whole- 
some food, and the sick and the heal- 
thy being confined together, are 
means most fatal in reducing the 
number of the sufferers. 

But amidst the threatening prepa- 
rations for a sanguinary war, Ports- 
mouth supplies me witha very eleva- 
ted idea of the nava! strength of Eng- 
land. All that we read of in the once 
superb Tyre, and in antiquity, sacred 
and prophane, appears to me re-uni- 
ted in this magntficent port, which 
exhibits a yampart opposed to the 
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fury of the waves, a shelter for yes. 
sels exposed to the tempests; a Spe. 
cies of dominion gained over an ¢. 
ment the most independent and yp, 
conquerable ; an entrepot of thy 
opulence which commerce sprea¢, 
through the country, and a commoy 
centre of correspondence and Society 
where the funds of divers kingdom, 
are exchanged and multiplied; where, 
after leaving their original source 
under one form, they re-enter unde 
another, rendering all parts tributary 
and pouring into one world, as jt 
would appear, the riches of many, 
And yet till the reign ef Charles J[, 
Portsmouth was of small note. 
Upon the whole, to the eye of, 
politician and a philosopher, there js 
scarcely any spectacle more interest. 
ing than England. The spirit of gran. 
deur and opulence has become the 
predominant character of its inhabit. 
ants ; and from their morals and their 
operation upon the state, much may 
be hoped, and much may be feared. 
The unwearied application, and the 
indefatigable courage of the English, 
and their skill in all the branches of 
calculation, have, in a great measure, 
rendered them the masters of other 
nations. And as the English were 
really the inventors of most of the in- 
struments used in navigation; it 
would appear, also, that they have in 
a manner, the exclusive use of them. 
In this portrait, which I have traced 
of the English I have endeavoured to 
hold the just medium between that 
fanaticism which always declaims 
most furiously against the nation; 
and that enthusiasm, which on the 
other hand blindly admires the Eng- 
lish even in their vices. I have to be 


sure, described the people with their © 


ferocity, and the great with their be- 
nevolence. An English peer is an 
ardent defender of the rights of his 
cou:try, because he is the depository 
ofthem. Atthe same time he sup- 


ports the just prerogatives of the 
crown ; because it is from this sacred 
source, that his rank and dignity a‘¢ 
derived. : 
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Roma ferox 


Horrendz late nomen in ultimas 
Extendat orus; qua medias liquor 
Secernit Europen ab Afro, 


Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus. 


IT is, at all times, with the greatest 
pleasure that we record the glorious 
actions of those heroes who have so 
emulously contributed to exalt the na- 
yal and military character of this uni- 
ted kingdom ; but, at present, such 
has been the effect of the victories on 
the peninsula, that pleasure has soar- 
ed far beyond its general acme, and, 
expanding upon the pinions of fame, 
has become, with us. enthusiastic ex- 
ultation. The late operations in Por- 
tugal seem to throw a new light upon 
even the brilliancy of former victo- 
ries, and, connecting themselves with 
events which, indeed, were their har- 
bingers in the splendid track of glory, 
again to bring forward upon the Aés- 
torical canvas those heroes who have 
immortalized their names in the an- 
nals of their country, of Europe, nay 
im the annals of nations 
‘Where yet the Roman eagles never flew” 
With the portraits of those men we 
have had the good fortune very fre- 
quently to embellish our work ; and, 
therefore, to adorn this number of it, 
we are happy to include that of géne- 
tal Sir John Stuart, an officer whose 
uame has been long since enrolled in 
the temple of fame, with those of his 
valiant and victorious compatriots. 

It is to be lamented, we mean his- 
‘orically lamented, that, with respect 
\o the early part of the lives of many 
men of professional eminente, the no- 


‘Ices are, in modern times, very slight. 


This was not the case in the ancient 
world: Plutarch has been minute in 
‘ecording even the transactions of the 
boyish days of his heroes: we know 


a cp oe 
Hor. lib. iii. 


the birth and juvenile progress of 
Alcibiades, Cymon, Pericles, kc. &e. 
other ancient authors have either set 
him a pattern or followed his exam- 
ple; but, in the present times, it has 
been, in many instances. irreparably 
neglected: and the memoir which we 
now contemplate is, of this neglect, 
alas ‘ an additional proof. 


Respecting the early years of the 
life of general Stuart, although his 
latter have been so conspicuous, we 
do not know any more, than that he 
was born in America about the period 
of 1758: that, as was then the custom 
of the opulent Americans, with re- 
spect to their children, at a proper 
age he was sent to England for edu- 
cation, and placed at Westminster 
school; where, it is said, he continued 
a much longer time than is common 
to young gentlemen destined to the 
military profession. 

In the year 1780, we find, that soon 
after the death of his father, he ob- 
tained an ensign’s commission in the 
foot guards, and, as it appears, was 
almost immediately sent upon active 
service; for, in the transatlantic cam- 
paign of 1781, he was present at the 
desperate battle of Guildford,*. in 
North Carolina, where he exceed- 
ingly distinguished himself, but, un- 
fortunately, received a dangerous 
wound in the groin, which was at- 
tended with such severe pain, and 
such lingering circumstances, that, 
although thirty years have since elap- 
sed, he still occasionally suffers from 
its effects. 

We have no correct means of tra- 


* This battle was fought betwixt the English, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, and 


he Americans, under General Greene. 


e ic The latter retired from the field, or, ii other 
‘ords, ‘ Victory perched on the standard of the English.’ 
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cing the progress of General Stuart 
through the subordinate commissions 
to which he was, in gradation, pro- 
moted, during the interval of peace 
which succeeded the American war. 
At the commencement of hostilities 
by the French, it appears that he was 
a field-officer, and that the reputation 
for which he had laid so good a foun- 
dation at his entrance into military 
life, had expanded with his rank, or 
rather, we should say, that every op- 
portunity afforded him for exertion 
produced an accession to his fame. 

In the year 1795, the atrocities of 
the French in the West Indies, most 
energetically demanded repression. 
Victor Hugues not only retained pos- 
session of Guadaloupe, but extended 
his arms and his influence to the 
neighbouring isles. St. Vincent’s 
was, at that period, exposed to all the 
calamities of civil war; the inhabit- 
ants of St. Domingo were also insti- 
gated to revolt ; and the revolutionary 
infection seemed to catch from island 
to islund, and from man to man, and 
to envelop every system in confusion. 

To endeavour to stop this metapho- 
rical conflagration, we find that Sir 
John Stua*t, pow a brigadier-general, 
was employed : his opposition to the 
most savage chief, and his conduct in 
the most trying situations of the most 
horrid war, that perhaps, ever raged, 
were such as greatly increased his 
military reputation. 

Egypt, which has, from the earliest 
periods of commerce, been consider- 
ed as the direct road to its Oriental 
emporium, became, at this time, an 
object of ardént contemplation to the 
French, determined upon its subju- 
sation, because they saw in it twoad- 
vantages ; the first, the foundation of 
a new empire, the renovation of 
Theban grandeur, and the re-estab- 
lishment of ancient cities, ports, and 
every appendage to commercial opu- 
lence. Through their visionary eyes, 
they beheld the revival of the govern- 
ment of the Caliphs, the kingdom of 
the Mamelukes, or the domination of 
the Soldans, as each dynasty passed 
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in review ; but still, in the second ih. 
stance, the prospect which its Cop. 
quest afforded of impeding our Eay 
Indian commerce, and smoothing the 
way to its source, seemed to presey 
more solid, because more immediate 
advantages. The preparations, conge, 
quently, made on the part of Franc 
to obtain its possession, stimulated tly 
jealous sensibility of the Directors gf 
the East India Company to active ¢f 
forts. Under the auspices of this POY. 
ernment, an expedition was set aflog: 
the coramand of the land forces whic} 
it included, was given to Sir Rabb 
Abercrombie. This armament sailed 9 
from Marmorice on the 22d of fe. 
bruary, 1801, came in sight of Alex. 
andria on the Ist of March ; and, o 
the morning of the 8th, having exp. 
rienced considerable delay, in cons. 
quence of fresh winds and a high surf, 
the troops began their debarkation, 

It is here unnecessary to state th: 
minute particulars of their regimen. 
tal divisions; the whole of the British 
force consisted of 15,330 men, who, 
we must observe, displayed the mos 
consummate skill and gallantry in 
effecting their landing, though expo- 
sed to a-most severe cannonade, anf 
under the close-directed fire of inces 
sant showers of grape-shot. 

On the morning of the 12th, th 
whole army having been collected, 
reviewed, and found to be in excellett 
spirits and a high state of discipline, 
moved forward towards Alexandria 
They shortly came within sight of the 
enemy, who had taken up, across the 
line of the English march, one of those 
skilful positions, the choice of which 
displays a thorough knowledge of mr 
litary tactics. This position was 0n@ 
long rough ridge, with his right tothe 
canal of Alexandria, and his left to 
wards the sea. Strong, however, # 
was this position, it was deemed ne 
cessary to force it; and General Aber 
crombie resolved accordingly to 4 
tack the foe on the following morning: 

Early, therefore, on the morning ° 
the 13th,the British army, in two lie 
marched to. the attack. The first pl#! 
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was, to turn the enemy’s right flank. 
The French, however, perceiving their 
purpose, and impelled by their charac- 
teristic confidence and alertness, quit- 
ted their advantageous position, de- 
scended from the heights, and attack- 
ed the leading brigades of both the 
advancing lines. The 90th regiment 
formed the advanced guard of the 
front line ; and the 92d that of the 2d 
line: those brave regiments received 
the first charge of the enemy, and re- 
pelled it with a firmness, courage, and 
discipline, which at once secured the 
fortune of the day, and put these re- 
giments very high in the list of those 
who have so widely extended the mi- 
litary glory of their country. The 
remainder of the army followed the 
example thus set them, and evinced 
equal coolness, discipline, and skill, 
by an immediate change of position, 
which the unexpected movement of 
the enemy rendered necessary. Hav- 
ing thus repelled the French charge, 
the English army continued to ad- 
vance, and ultimately forced the 
French to put themselves under the 
protection of the fortified heights of 
Alexandria. 

Upon reviewing this battle, and re- 
membering at the same time, that the 
Gallic army were as yet entire, it is 
impossible not to feel a sentiment of 
admiration, at the courage and firm- 
ness of our own men. The french 
charges are always formidable, not so 
much on account of their weight, as 
from their spirit and alertness. This 
charge was received in the manner 
above described; and the celerity and 
good order with which our whole 
army changed its position, on the un- 
expected movement of the enemy, 
was equally honourable to their dis- 
cipline and to their courage. 

From this affair till the morning 
of the 21st of March, General Aber- 
crombie remained encamped in a po- 
sition about 4 miles from Alexandria, 
having a sandy plain in their front, 
the sea on their right, and the canal 
of Alexandria and the lake of Abou- 
kir on their left. 
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On this memorable morning, the 
enemy, having collected all his force 
in the country, again descended from 
his heights, and marched, or rather 
rushed forwards, to attack the British. 
The action was commenced about 
an hour before day-light, by a false 
attack on the British left. In a few 
minutes, amidst the scattered firing 
of the manoeuvring band, the real 
charge, and one of the most dreadful 
attacks during the whole course of 
the war, was dirccted against our 
right. With the most admirable skill, 
without detracting any thing from 
their deceptive genius, the French 
contrived to bring their whole force 
to bear on the British right. Their 
infantry were sustained by their ca- 
valry, and both seemed to vie with 
each other in maintaining their for- 
mer reputation. Twice were they re- 
pulsed by the firmness of our brave 
army, yet they again returned to the 
charge. Infantry were mixt with ca- 
valry as the columns gave way on 
either side. The celebrated French 
regiment, the “ Invincidles,”’ fought 
with a spirit almost worthy of their 
name. After piercing the line, and 
carrying every thing before them, 
they attempted to storm a battery 
three different times, but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter; having 
been received not only by repeated 
vollies of. grape-shot, but what was 
still more terrible and unexpected, 
by a charge with screwed bayonets, 
which nearly annihilated this celebrae 
ted corps, ‘the soldiers appertaining 
to which fell exactly in the same po- 
sition in which they had fought.’ 
Meanwhile that portion of the Bri- 
tish army which had been thrown into 
some confusion rallied, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to attack the enemy. 
The 42d regiment of foot, which had 
fought with the most heroic gallan- 
try, having, in consequence, suffered 
beyond its proportion. Brigadier-ge- 
neral Stuart, with his wonted promp- 
titude, flew to its assistance. He 
accordingly pushed on the foreign bri- 
gade ; and the Queen’s German regi- 
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ment, being on the right, commenced 
its operations in a well-directed and 
most dreadful fire by files, at a dis- 
tance of about forty yards from the 
front rank of the French infantry ; 
but as both sides kept advancing, they 
were soon within the length of a mus- 
ket. of each other. 

This conduct of Brigadier-general 
Stuart contributed much to the for- 
tune of the day. He timely supperted 
the 28th and 42d regiments, which, 
having sup, ed the main brunt of 
the battle, had suffered exceedingly, 
and were almost exhausted of their 
physical powers to stand or move. 
These regiments composed a part of 
the reserve under the late Sir John 
Moore, who was wounded on this oc- 
casion. Never, indeed, was a battle 
fought, in which both armies, and in- 
deed almost every individual concern- 
ed, exhibited such astonishing valour, 
and such a durable firmness and con- 
stancy. The battle of Alexandria, in 


a word, was one of those in which na- 
tions fight for something more valua- 


ble than a mere present purpose, and 
in which the whole spirit of the na- 
tions is infused into their armies. The 
subject of contest was for national 
glory, and each army fought with a 
courage, a discipline, and enthus siasm, 
concomitant to so splendid a prize. 

In summing up the narrative of 
this battle, it would be unpardonable 
to omit, that General Abercrombie 
received a mortal wound; of which 
he a few days afterwards died, equally 
loved and lamented. In this place we 
can say no more of him, than to re- 
peat the just and striking words of 
Lord Hutchinson—* As his life was 
honourable, so was his death glorious. 
His memory will be recorded in the 
annals of his country, will be sacred 
to every British soldier, and embalm- 
ed in the recollection of a grateful 
posterity.” 

The conduct of Brigadier-general 
Stuart, and of the brigade under him, 
received due notice and thanks in the 
general orders issued by the com- 
mander-in chief, shortly after the bat- 
tle, 
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General Stuart continued to take 
an active part in the remainder of the 
Egyptian campaign ; but our limits 
will not permit us to follow him 
through these detailed operations, [pn 
1802, he was promoted to’ the rank 
of major-general ; and for his service 
in Egypt was presented by the Turk. 
ish government with the order of the 
Crescent. 

The peace of Amiens soon follow. 
ed, and gave a short repose to mili. 
tary men and to the nation. The 
war, however, reconimenced, and 
Major-general Stuart was sent in 
command to Sicily. 

We now arrive at another period 
of the life of General Stuart ; that era, 
indeed, that has raised him to the re- 
putation which he at present enjoys, 
In all the former circumstances of his 
military career, he acted subordinate- 
ly to others. He had merely to exe- 
cute orders and plans which had not 
originated in his own mind. He had 
certainly opportunities of exhibiting 
great talents in their execution ; but 
no scope had as yet presented itself, 
in which, having to act alone, and as 
chief in command, he could display 
his own independent powers and abso- 
solute talent. In the battle of Maida 
he acted by himself; and by his va- 
lour and conduct, by his skilful ar- 
rangements and his invincible confi- 
dence in himself and his army, achie- 
ved a reputation which will live as 
long as the name and glory of the 
British nation exist. 

The king of Naples had been com- 
pelled to sign a peace with the go- 
vernment of France; and as the 
French leaders had, at that time, 
enough on their hands, they were 
contented to accept this submission, 
and to wait for the conquest of Na- 
ples till they had released themselves. 
of some of their present embarrass- 
ments. The vigorous diplomacy of 
England, seconded by some partial, 
but brilliant, military success, again 
animated the nations of the continent, 
and in the year 1805, Europe became 
the scene of an universal effort to re- 
sist the common oppressor. 
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The magnitude of the allied ar- 
mies, and still more, the general and 
universal zeal with which they all 
embraced the common cause, gave 
well-founded hopes that the infuriate 
career of France might at length be 
arrested, and that her weak and divi- 
ded government would not have the 
strength to support itself against the 
combined armies of Europe. The 
King of Naples very well understood 
the situation In which he was placed. 
He knew that France had granted him 
a peace only for the more effectual 
fulfilment of his ultimate ruin. He, 
therefore, correctly concluded, that it 
was rather an armistice than a peace ; 
and-an armistice of that kind, which 
the person who had granted it would 
have no hesitation in rescinding the 
moment it could be done with conve- 
nience to himself. 

It is certain, that in this conclusion 
he was, as we have just observed, cor- 
rect; for at the close of the German 
campaign which followed the infrac- 
tion of the peace, a French army was 
ordered to march to Naples. The 
King was, consequently, compelled to 
place himself immediately under the 
protection of the English in Sicily. 
Naples was. of course, conquered as 
soon as entered, and Joseph Bona- 
parte seated on its throne. 

It is not necessary here to state 
either the conduct of the French, or 
the resistance of the brave Neapoli- 
tans: but it may still be proper to 
add, that the latter became so formi- 
dable to their oppressors, as to occa- 
sion an army of 32,000 men, com- 
manded by Massena and Regnier, to 
be sent for their subjugation. 

In consequence of the efforts of 
those patriots, the English govern- 
ment ordered General Stuart, at that 
period in Sicily, to watch his time and 
opportunity, and under the guidance 
of his own discretion, act for their re- 
lief as the exigency of the case re- 
quired. Shortly after, the General 
deemed that this ¢ime and ofortunity 
had arrived. In the month of July, 
(1802), the fortress of Gata, which 


had been long besieged by }*assena, 
and most bravely defended by its 
commandant, the Prince of Hesse 
Philipsthal, still held out. Its situa- 
tion in the gulf of Geta rendered it, 
in some measure, accessible from the 
sea, therefore, the operations of Sir 
Sidney Smith, whose character, in a 
great degree, resembled that of the 
brave governor, most admirably se- 
conded the astenishing exertions of 
the gallant garrison. 

In the whole course of the war, no 
fortress was more strongly attacked, 
or more bravely defended. The acti- 
vity of the governor was every where; 
he was busy in the fortifications night 
and day. This example aniniated his 
men to a courage and enthusiasm si- 
milar to his own. Though his gar- 
rison did not exceed sixteen hundred 
men, he made a sortie, to demolish 
the works, defended by twice as many 
thousands. Massena at length brought 
100 pieces of cannon to bear on the 
castle. The governor, however, was 
still undismayed. Massena, irritated 
at this brave resistance, thouch at the 
same time he testified his respect for 
it, put the whole country under mar- 
tial law, and erected military com- 
missions in all the towns. Under this 
administration, the kingdom, from 
one end to the other, became a scene 
of rapine, massacre, and devastation. 

At this point of time General Stu- 
art, with a force of 4,500 men, em- 
barked from Sicily, and, on the 3d of 
July, landed at St. Euphemia, on the 
opposite, or Calabrian shore. 

General Regnier was at Reggio 
when he was informed of General 
Stuart’s having effected his landing. 
Without loss of time, he collected 
whatever force was within his imme- 
diate reach ; and commanding what- 
ever further force should come up, to 
form itself into a second division, and 
instantly to follow him, he marched 
towards the coast to meet the Eng- 
lish. On the night of the third he 
reached the village of Maida ; and, to 
wait for his second division, took up 
a strong position. . The Freagh gene- 
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rals were formerly thought to excel 
in the choice of such positions. This 
of General Regnier’s resembled al- 
most an entrenched camp. It was as 
follows ; and cannot be explained too 
distinctly, as it is a main feature in 
the battle. 

A little beneath the village of Mai- 
da, is a long woody hill, every part of 
it almost, being covered with brush- 
wood, and more particularly on the 
flanks. His front was extended along 
the brow of this hill, his flanks being 
protected by the underwood. At the 
bottom of the hill was a marshy mea- 
dow ; through which, along the whole 
front of his line, flowed the river An- 
nato; a stream small and fordable, 
but protected by its marshy banks. 
Such was the position in which Ge- 
neral Regnier encamped on the night 
of the 3d July, with the purpose of 
Waiting the arrival of his second divi- 
sion, and whatever other force might 
come up. He intended to march 


against General Stuart on the follow- 
ing morning. In the mean time, Ge- 


neral Stuart, on the same day, the 
Sd, was informed that General Reg- 
nier had made his movement; that 
he had arrived, and was encamped at 
Maida: and, that his present force 
consisted only of about 4,000 infan- 
try and 300 cavalry ; but, that he ex- 
pected to be immediately joined by at 
least 3,090 more, and that, in order at 
once to wait for this junction, and to 
cover himself till their arrival, he had 
taken up the above-mentioned strong 
position at Maida. 

In these circumstances, General 
Stuart resolved to push forward, and 
attack him. Accordingly, very early 
the following morning (the 4th of 
July), he marched forwards with the 
body of the army, amounting to about 
4,800 men, including artillery.* 

Their line of march was along the 
sea shore, across a plain; so that, as 
they approached the enemy, he being 
on the heights, was enabled to observe 
all their movements. He, according- 
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ly, did view them, and, in conse. 
quence, resolved on a movement on 
his part, which was as fortunate as 
unexpected to the British. 

It has been mentioned, that Gene. — 
ral Regnier, on the night of the 34, 
encamped on the heights of Maida, 
for the purpose of waiting for the re. 
inforcements which he expected to 
come up to him onthe second diyj.- 
sion. General Stuart hastened up to 
him on the morning of the 4th, with 
the hopes of reaching him before the 
arrival of these reinforcements. The 
second division, had arrived and join- 
ed General Regnier in the night, who, 
thus reinforced, had an army of at 
least 7,000 men; a number nearly 
double the amount with which Sir 
John Stuart was approaching him, 
This superiority of force, and that 
force consisting of French veterans, 
added to the impregnable strength of 
his position, might very justly excite 
some apprehensions as to the issue, in 
the mind of the English commander. 

“ Had the French remained in their 
position,” said the general, in his offi- 
cial despatch, “ the advantages of the 
ground were so favourable, and all ac- 
cess to them so impracticable, that 4 
could have done nothing. But, being 
animated by his superiority of caval- 
ry, which I totally wanted, General 
Regnier quitted this advantage, and 
crossing the river in his front, with 
his entire force, he came down to 
meet us on the open plain.” 

It was now 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 4th July. Both armies 
fired a few loose shots to conceal their 
mutual manceuvring ; this lasted, how- 
ever, but a few minutes; both were 
equally eager to engage, and in a mo- 
ment, as if by mutual consent, sus- 
pended the firing on both sides; in 
close compact order and awful silence, 
they marched up to each other. “ The 
prowess of the rival nations,” says Sit 
John Stuart, in the same official des- 
patch above quoted, and he says !t 
with equal justice and military en- 


_ * A particular account of this battle of Maida, will be found in the London Gazette 
inserted in the Magazine, Vol. L. p. 228; but as the present seems to include some ad- 
djtional points historically curious and important, we insert it. 
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nusiasm, “ seemed now to be fairly at 
al before the world, and the superl- 
rity was greatly and gloriously de- 
‘ded to be our OWN. 

The battle wasygjow commenced in 
arnest ; the bayonets of the two ar- 
mies fairly crossed each other; and 
an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
joked each other full in the face. At 
this awful crisis the enemy became 
appalled ; they broke and endeavour- 
ed to fly ; but their previous daring 
had rendered it now too late. The 


English ywexe upon them, and rushed 
into the’ ranks whenever they divi- 


ded. 
General Ackland availed himself of 
this opportunity, to press them with 
his usual vigour, and the 78th and 
gist regiments, by their conduct on 
this occasion, confirmed, and indeed, 
augmented their former reputation. 
The enemy’s left fled before them in 


| all directions, and the plain, on all 


sides, was covered with the dead and 
wounded. i 

The French commanders have ge- 
nerally distinguished themselves by 
their dexterity in rallying after a de- 
feat. Their right wing now made a 
noble effort to recover the fortune of 
theday. Brigadier-general Cole, how- 
ever, gave them a suitable reception, 
and the 27th regiment much distin- 
guished themselves in this part of the 
battle. The French cavalry, endea- 
vouring to turn their left, were sharp- 
ly opposed by lieutenant-colonel Ross, 
who had that morning landed from 
Messina, with the 20th regiment ; and 
happening to come up during the ac- 
tion, while observing the attempted 
movement of the French cavalry, he 
threw his regiment opportunely into 
a situation near a small river, upon 
their flank, and there, by a heavy and 
well-directed fire, entirely disconcert- 
ed their scheme 

The battle was now over. The field 
was covered witha most horrible car- 
hage. Thirteen hundred of the ene- 


my were killed, and eighteen hundred 
taken prisoners. 

“ ‘When I oppose this immense loss 
of the enemy to our own small com- 
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parative loss,” says General Stuart, 
“his majesty will, I hope, discern in 
this fact the happy effects of that esta- 
blished discipline, to which we owe 
the triumphs by which our army has 
been latterly so highly distinguish- 
ed.” 

The intelligence of this battle was 
received in England with the enthu- 
siasm which it merited. It most cer- 
tainly made a splendid addition to the 
long catalogue of British deeds of va- 
Jour. It augmented our military cha- 
racter and renown, inspirited our al- 
hes, and animated the universal body 


of our country. It taught the enemy > 


a very useful lesson, namely, that we 
did not owe our superiority to our 
mere maritime dexterity; but that 
our soldiers had hands and hearts, hac 
nerves and courage, which those who 
chose to stand the proof would /ee/, 
and those who survived, however re- 
luctantly, must acknowledge. 

The thanks of Parliament were ac- 
cordingly voted to all the general offi- 
cers concerned, as likewise to the 
whole body of the army; and cer- 
tainly no army had ever more bravely 
earned them. 

His majesty was likewise pleased to 
signify his peculiar satisfaction, by in- 
vesting General Stuart with the mili- 
tary order of the Bath. All the regi- 
ments concerned were permitted, by 
a general order, to bear the word 
“‘ Maida” in their colours, and medals 
were issued and distributed to the 
officers. 

Very shortly afterwards, General 
Stuart was appointed to the command 
of the 74th regiment, and, nearly at 
the same time, made Lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Granada. 

He is at this time in Sicily, the 
safety of which kingdom depends en- 
tirely upon him and his army; though 
it is to be observed that the events 
which have since occurred, events to 
which, in the proem to this memoir, 
we exultingly alluded, have not only 
increased the security of that king- 
dom, but of every other to which the 
protecting arms of Great Britam have 
been extended. 
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From a curious old collection. 


IN London city late did dwell ; 
A merchant, rich and known full well, 
Who had a daughter fair and young, 
With beauty bright, with beauty bright, 

and charming tongue. 


At Hackney she did board last spring, 

Only to learn to dance and sing. 

Ifer father he a ’prentice pad, 

Which was in love, which was in love, 
with this fair maid. 


But when the father found it out, 
There was a heavy scolding bout, 
He did command his ’prentice sure 
Never to see, never to see, 

his daughter more. 


The ’prentice and his darling love 

Found new ways to Keep on their love, 

“The secret is a pretty joke, 

*Twas manag’d by, twas manag’d by 
the father’s cloak. 


For when the father he did go 
To see his daughter, you must know, 
The ’prentice would a letter poke 
Within the cape, within the cape 

of master’s cloak. 


So when to Hackney he was got. 

The weather being something hot, 

The daughter to the father said, 

Pray give your cloak, pray give your cloak 
unto the maid. 


Then straightways from the cape would 
they 
Her lover’s letters soon convey, 
Wherein the daughter she did find 
That still her love, that still her love 
was true and kind. 


The daughter writ an answer then, 
And put it in the cape again, 
The father said, my daughter dear, 
Ne’er entertain, ne’er entertain 

my servant here. 


The Politie Lovers ; orythe London Merchant outwitted. 


The daughter then did weeping say, 

Dear father, PU noi disobey. : 

Upon which words he then did cry, 

You shall have all, you shall have alf, 
girl, when I die. 


But when the merchant he came bac 
The ’prentice soon the cloak did take 
And in the cape he straight did find 
A letter from, a letter from, 

his mistress kind. 


The ’prentice said, oh master pray, 
What made you thus angry this day, 
To chide your daughter so severe, 
And say, that I, and say, that I 
must ne’er come there: 


He said, a wizzard you must be, 

Or how could you know this by me? 

Rut yet when he to Hackney went, 

The ’prentice still, the ’prentice still, 
a letter sent. 


So when he to his daughter came, 

She ask’d him questions of the same, 

Which made her father stamp and stare, 

And cry’d a witch, and cry’d a witch 
I’m sure you are. 


At length the merchant he would know, 

How ’twas his man had tidings so, 

And then he did protest aud swear, 

That he should have, that he should have,. 
his daughter fair. 


The man reply’d, will you not blame 

The messenger that brought the same ; 

He then began to curse and ban, 

That he would ne’er, that he would ne’er, 
forgive the man, 


In the cape of your coat then know, 

You brought our letters to and fro : 

Which made the merchant smile and say, 

My daughter you, my daughter you 
shall wed, this day. 


Printed by and for A. M.* 


* Our readers may be assured that the two old Songs, which were inserted in our 


Magazine for November last, bear the date there given to them, and that the above 
Ballad is from the same collection. We hope to be able to present to them a few 


others by fuvour of the gentleman who has transmitted these. 
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ODE TO CONSUMPTION. 


AVAUNT, gay mockery of truth ! 
Thou canker in the bud of youth | 
Thou gilded serpent, whose bright show 
conceals the poison bags below; _ 
Consumption, hence! thou, hand in hand 
With madness, broodest o’er the land: 
Bright mischief, hence! the churchyards 

groan ' 

With victims by thy power o’erthrown. 
Insatiate thou of human blood, 
Most delicate glutton in thy food, 


The best and fairest choosing still, 


And breaking hearts thou cans’t not kill. 


Thine ear drinks heirless father’s groans; 
And childless widow’s hollow moans; 
And plighted maiden’s agony ; 

And this to thee is harmony. 

Thou seest the parent first awaking, 

Through hope’s fond dreams seest terror 
breaking ; 

Seest doubt and fear come rushing on; 

And markest, when all hope is gone, 

Despair’s fix’d look, and careless eye, 

And quiv’ring lips, that breathe no sigh, 

And this to thee is ecstasy? 

0 smiling mischief! angel bright, 

Thy victim seems to human sight ! 

Beauty, her only warning given, 

Thou trickest out a bride for heaven. 

So thin, she floats upon the eye 

Like light clouds o’er the evening sky; 

It seems as no terrestrial creature 

Could so throw off'all earthly feature. 

Brizht vision of the element, 

Tis now thy dazzling fairness lent 

The sky thy veins of softest blue ; 

The rainbow thy cheek’s rosy hue ; 

The sun the lambent flames that fly, 

Dazzling and burning from thine eye. 

So beautiful thou art. ’Tis sad 

To view thee. Beauty makes us glad: 

But still as grows thy loveliness 


§ Dread signs of wo our JOYS repress. 


The panting breath ; the ghastly smile; 
The short and frequent cough; the toil 
With which thy gayest speeches come; 
All have a tongue to speak thy doom: 
The lightning flashes of thine eye, 

‘cll in their brightness thou must die! 


Fe many a mother who has trod 
cr one fair victim’s ferretal sod, 


Watches, with sad and fearful glance, 
The sister beauty’s charms advance ; 
She trembles at the form’s light grace, 
At youth’s pure blush and lovely face; 
Shivers to mark those eye beams clear; 
Deems thee, thou cruel spoiler near, 
And dies a living death in fear: 

As he, once wreck’d in summer’s breeze 
Dark rocks and hovering tempest sces, 


Dreadful that fear: more dread the hope 
When nought the husband’s eyes can ope, 
Which hang enraptur’d on the charms 
That tear the lov’d one from his arms. 
Thy shaft is sped; she dies not yet, 
Consumption soon thou’lt claim thy debt 
Stay thy fleet course, art can no more, 
Love cannot heal, nor skill restore.—— 
The woodbine thus, when some rude 

shower 
Has snapp’d the fair but fragile flower, 
Suspended by one slender thread, 
Hangs mournfully its drooping head : 
Then, if some maid in pitying guise, 
To its lov’d tree the blossom ties, 
Awhile it lives beneath her care 
As sweet in scent, in form as fair. 
Again the fair one seeks the tree 
Her rewoyated flower to see ; 
But drooping now the pallid head, 
Which late in flaunting beauty spread ; 
But wither’d now, the tubes whose store 
Of sweets the humming pilgrims bore ; 
But shrunk and curl’d, the leaves whose 
green 
Late glitter’d thro’ the dew-drops sheen ; 
And the fair girl in pensive hour 
Sighs o’er her desolated flower. 


Such are thy works ! I may not scam 
The ruin thou hast wrought in man. 
The cannonry in battle-field 
To death less glorious harvest yield : 
They sweep the corn sheaves standing 

near, 

Thou pluck’st from each the fairest ear: 
Thou throb’st in valour’s pulses high : * 
Light’st treacherous fire in genius’ eye, > 
And giv’st ambition strength—to die! } 


MARY RUSSEE MITFORD 


Betiram House, MMity 
30, 1811 
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Sketches of the internat state of France. 
fyanslated from the Original of Mr. Faber. 

The Medical Monitor, Part I.” Contain- 
ing Observations on the Effects of Early 
Dissipation. By F. Senate, M. D. 

The Loves of Celestine and St. Aubert, 
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racters. By Charles Philips, A. B. 
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By J. Belcher, Boston. 
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By Samuel T. Armstrong, Boston. 

Christian Researches in Asia. To which 
are prefixed two Discourses, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge on Com- 
mencement Sunday. By the Rev. Claudius 
Buchanan, D. D. 

By Whiting and Watson, New York. 

The Children’s Hymn Book, being a se- 
lection of Hymns from various authors, de- 
signed for the use and instruction of the 
rising generation. 

By E. Sargeant, New York. 

An Essay on the Constitution of the 
Apostolic Churches, &c. &c. This Essay, 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, is parti- 
cularly interesting to all disciples of 
Christ, not only because of its great no- 
velty (none of the kind, perhaps, being 
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because of its nature ; being a statement 
ef truths and facts, in attention to which 
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By R. Harper, Gettysburg, ( Penn.) 

The Juryman’s Right, Or, a Dialogue 
between a Barrister at Law and a Jury- 
man. Being a choice help for all who 
serve on juries. 

By B. and T. Kite, Philadelphia. 

Observations on the changes of the Air, 
and the concomitant Epidemical Diseases 
of the Island of Barbados; to which is 
ndded a Treatise on the Putrid Bilious 
Fever, commonly called the Yellow Fever. 
By William Hillary, M.D. With Notes 
by Benjamin Rush, M. D. 
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To publish—Practical Remarks , 
Insanity, with a Commentary on Dissee, 
tions of the Brains of Maniacs. 


The plays of James Shirley, now fxg 
collected, with occasional notes, and 4 
critical and biographical memoir of the 
author, are printing in 6 octavo volumes, 

Professor Playfair has in the press, , 
2d edition, with additions and engravin, 
in a 4to vol. of Illustrations of the Hutty, 
nian Theory of the Earth. 


Speedily to be published, a Historicg 
Essay on the temporal power of the Popes, 
on the abuse of their spiritual ministry 
and on the wars which they have declag 
against sovereigns, particularly those why 
had a preponderance in Italy, translated 
from the French. 


Mr. J. P. Tupper, Member of the Royil 
College of Surgeons, has in the press, 4n 
Essay on the probability of Sensation in 
Vegetables, with additional observations 
on Instinct, Sensation, and Irritability. 


Mr. Barker, of Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, is preparing a small edition of (i 
cero de Senectute and Amicitia, with 
English notes, for the use of schools. 


Mr. Bloomfield, author of the Farmer's 
Boy, will speedily publish the Banks of 
Wye, a poem. 


PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


By John F. Watson, Philadelphia. 
To re-publish—* A True and Complete 
Portraiture of Methodism,” by the Rev. 
Jonathan Crowther, now a Methodist 
Preacher in England. To be illustrated 
by Votes descriptive of the American Me 
thodists. 


By Thomas and Whipple, Newburyport. 

To publish—The Coquette, Or the His 
tory of Eliza Wharton ; a Novel, founded 
on fact. By a Lady of Massachusetts. 


By T. A. P. Chariton, Augusta, ( Geo.) 
To publish Ly subscription—Reports 0 
Cases, argued and determined, in the Su- 
perior Courts of the Eastern District, of 
the State of Georgia. 
By Thomas B. Wait and Co. Boston. 
To publish—A work, to be entitled the 
New England Journal of Medicine & Sw} 
gery, & the collateral branches of science 





